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x FOITORIAT YR 


We live, not for the final scene of life, 
but for the whole course of living. 
Life, as a life, never can be wholly right unless it is 
begun right. “Ifyou miss the first buttonhole you 
will not succeed in buttoning up your coat,” says 
Goethe. Things may even up at the end, but it will 
not be without an ugly buckle in the cloth somewhere. 
Nor is it enough to have begun right. Any button 
in the row may make the trouble. A right life is a 
life of right living all the way through. 








All the Way 
Through 


on 


Present, Past, and Man’s most important duties are 

Future Glways in the present. But the 
most important influences affecting man are always 
out of the past or of the future. Man can never act 
in the light of the preseut alone. He must be influ- 
enced by what has been and what is to be. Yet he 
can never speak or act in the light of past or future 
except in the immediate present. The present hour 
is the central point of man’s conduct, but the past 
and the future are in the circumference of his action 
He must take in the sweep of memory and of podssi- 


bility in order to know what to do now, but now is 
his only time to do anything. 


Oo 


Dangers of Self-examination usually results in 
Self-Examination se)f-deception. As a rule, the more 
we study ourselves the less we understand ourselves ; 
and at the best we do not understand ourselves as 
well as our fellows do. In self-examination we see 
things either better or worse than they are, and are 
self-deceived accordingly. In judging our motives we 
are too harsh or too lenient with ourselves. We con- 
demn ourselves so that we are disheartened for future 
effort, or we excuse ourselves so that we are ready to 
persist in a course that is unworthy of us. Indeed, 
there is rarely an act of which we have deliberately 
been guilty that is so mean or so unjust that we can- 
not lead ourselves, by self-examination, to believe 
that it was prompted by noble or praiseworthy, or at 
least by tolerable, motives. Better than self-exami- 
nation is the study of an outside ideal, or the study 
of the sharper criticisms of our own course by an 
enemy, or by an over-frank neighbor. 


ok 
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~ Responsibility for Best gifts are most likely to be 

Our Best Gifts abused, or at least over-used. The 
severely logical mind, or mind best capable of the clear- 
est and most accurate processes of reason, is the mind 
most likely to place undue dependence upon the im- 
portance of logic; the artist whose greatest strength 
is in seeing breadth of effect is in danger of unduly 
depreciating the beauty of form and texture in the 
more minute components of a natural scene ; the sen- 
sitive organization, the emotional, sympathetic nature, 
is in danger of being over-influenced by these re- 
sources,—great, rich, and important as they are. In 
material as well as in spiritual and mental realms the 
refined, the elegant, the delicate, are the most easily 
abraded and defaced, the most susceptible to hurt 
and harm. These.best gifts we must cherish most 
earnestly. But this means neither to box them up 
and put them out of sight, nor to abuse them by over- 
estimating them or underestimating others. For 
each human power there is a human need. Rightly 
directed and controlled, it will make its possessor a 


man of might. 
2 


Our Debt Great is our debt to the little things 
to the Unnoticead that we reck not of. Nature has 
Commonplaces made us subjects of the laws of as- 

sociation, whereby we are only half consciously wafted 
from place to place, from thought to thought, from 
memory to memory. The sternness and rigor of 
life’s present aspect are thus softened and sweetened. 


. As we toil and grind, we catch a strain from a 


whistling boy, or a cadence of the breeze, and 
straightway we are among the associates of child- 
hood, or rewitnessing some heroic deed that comes 
back as a fresh stimulant to action. Or, it is the buzz 
of a droning housefly that sets us at our father’s fire- 
side again after the long lapse of years. We do not 
notice the little creature, but it is he that has set be- 
fore us once more the sainted image of him or of her 
from whom we have drawn so much of our best incen- 
tives. ‘Thus we have ever playing about us unnoticed 
commonplaces, which are, in effect, the healers and 


helpers, the quickeners, the strength and the joy, of 
the hours and the years. Dull, humdrum, and me- 
chanical, indeed, would existence he without these 
involuntary associations and suggestions, coming we 
scarcely know whence, going we hardly divine 
whither. As Wordsworth to a butterfly : 


“Stay near me—do not take thy flight! 
A little longer stay in sight! 
Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy. 
Float near me; do not yet depart! 
Dead times revive in thee : 
Thou bringst, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 
My father’s family!” 


CFB 


Having Rich Moods 


foe greatest luxuries of life are not possessions, 

but experiences. The higher a man gets in his 
being, the less covetous he becomes for something to 
own, and the more ambitious he is for wealth within. 
Sensitiveness comes to be more desired than sensation, 
and appreciativeness rather than appreciation. The 
scarcity of things to be found turns out to be a 
scarcity in our powers of finding. We come to re- 
alize at last that ownership is more or less of an acci- 
dent, and that a man rich in sensibility can mortgage 
to himself lands and pictures and books without dis- 
turbing the actual title-deeds which keep these things 
in the merely civil possession of some one else. The 
poet and the painter do not interfere with the far- 
mer’s possessions as they pass over his landscape, but 
they may carry away more than all his crops would 
equal. Perhaps the saying of Jesus, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” meant this 
kind of ownership. This is eternal possession. All 
else is a lease. 

A rich mood is the occasion of our laying hold 
upon the most of life. It is the great experience that 
seals a long series of lesser ones. It may be a mood 
toward God, toward the creation, toward men, or our 
work, or art, but it is the most opulent of our ex- 
periences. Then we feelrich. All thoughtful people, 
and, in their measure, even those who do not think, 
crave rich moods, and seek this way and that to find 
them. This desire explains much of what we call 
“sensationalism.” It is an appeal to the lack of sen- 
sitiveness. Man has a right to this desire for larger 
moods. The world continually reminds him of them. 
It is being satisfied with their counterfeits that is our 
mistake. The original desire of the drunkard is 
oftentimes a craving for these richer moods. The 
average sky of the average man is gray. We all are 
painfully conscious of the prevalence of drab in our 
dispositions. The gray warp of our lives is always 
longing for red and gold to be shot across it. Most 
of our moods continue of the homespun sort, and we 
wonder if God has shut us off entirely from the in- 
heritance of green moments when everything in us 
seems to find a springtime. The desire for color is 
not merely an accidental seeking of the eye, but a 
fundamental longing of the soul. 

A man is justified sin his longing. 
about stimulating it and feeding it. 


Jesus went 
Lava-like lives 













































































































































































found grassy moods as he stayed by or went away 
promising. He loved variety. And we may be sure 
that the Spirit whom he sent has for us the same de- 
sire of variety of tone and feeling. The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit may perhaps be called the undevel- 
oped doctrine of the church. But one of the ancient 
creeds has an inspired phrase: “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life.” It is to be 
feared that he is too often spoken of, and remains in 
many minds, as connected only with severity and ser- 
vice, instead of being connected always with the 
thought of richness and plenty and abundance. As 
men grow in the sense of this last dispensation, they 
will grow in the sense of God as the lover and author 
of richness, and of his Spirit as God undertaking to 
open endlessly new and rich experiences to the soul. 

So we seek pictures, and lose ourselves in their 
color; rich books, and get a glow when we are lost 
in admiration ; rich lives whose springs seem to be 
endless, and we love to stay near them, but copying 
never brings their mood to us, We get it at their 
source, where they got it. We get it, not ftom them, 
but with them. And God is on the side of the man 
who is honestly engaged in searching for it, and 
whose days are passed in the earnest expectation of 
some crowning day. We never know when it is 
coming; we are richly conscious that such a time 
has come, and that our work was tinged with it, and 
its fiber partook of it. 

Such experiences seldom come, however, without 
preparation. A mood wants material. Inspirations 
are greedy ; their flame goes seeking something to burn, 
and, not finding it, either goes out or goes on to some 
life whose fuel is more abundant. Laborious men, 
capable of a large amount of drudgery, and patient 
and trustful in their preparation, are those with whom 
these moods keep on the best of terms. Eloquence 
trusts not to imagination so much as to the fact of 
honestly accumulated matter. Inspiration dishonestly 
gained lays waste a life. We are pleasantly rebuked 
now and then when we are resolved to do nothing 
unless we can do something classic, by learning of 
the insignificant tasks that men of rich moods have 
taken upon themselves. Some sort of obedience 
always comes into the life that is thus rewarded. It 
sounds out one small hour after another before it 
strikes twelve. Doing something relentlessly, not 
fearing drudgery, not despising small things, a man 
comes at last to meet his mood on equal terms when 
it arrives. We are awkward in the presence of the 
inspiration before which we have no strong fare to 
set. The laying up of material is the great duty. 
Awakening and richness descend upon that as the 
rain does where there are trees. Homely interrup- 
tions of palette-cleaning, arranging, sifting out dry 
chronicles for the possible grain of gold, come into 
the life of the painter and the poet, and are not scorned. 
Some men the world never hears of for years. They 
are heaping up material, and their great mood has 
not come; but it comes at last, and quickens every- 
thing. 

It is often a wonder to us when some man of gteat 
intellectual gifts or of poetical bent accepts some 
position of administration. We look to see his facul- 
ties gradually disappear, to see him become a machine. 
The world, unaccustomed to such change, looks for it 
to kill off the man’s richness, and lo! nothing of the 
sort happens. More and more men seem to be seek- 
ing such positions, and succeeding in them. The 
scholar goes into politics, the mystic gets set at a 
stated task, the poet goes into business, and the ex- 
pected decrease of their power and variety does not 
take place. Some of these men have no doubt re- 
ceived warning from their gifts, that, unless they are 
supplied with more substantial food they cannot stay. 
We need background and gradation and perspective. 
Our inspirations are too often like a voice in the 
desert,—nothing to account for them or set them off. 
The world is in a continuous and delightful surprise 
nowadays to see how tremenddus the idealist may be 
when he comes down to grapple with facts. Goulden 
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deeds and red sayings get shot ‘across the gray warp 
of his work, and we like him the better for the back- 
ground. ac 

The world never ceases to need dreamers, but it 
wants those large dreamers who can do something 
besides dream, It wants men of rich moods, and these 
come to the man who is still bound to do something 
even if they stay away. The men who ean get along 
without them, and will work whether they come or 
not, are the men they seek. Such men will not be 
troubled by their long absence. Thoreau was a 
thinker, and loved thoughts ; but he said that if they 
would not come they could stay away, it was as bad 
for them as for him. He was going to be a man just 
the same. Wordsworth’s was a life of rich moods, 
not sudden and tempestuous, but they came in the 
form of “a deep and permanent excitemént.” But 
he had vacant moods, as he called them, and quar- 
reled not with them. Goethe said he never had a 
chagrin but he made a poem out of it. 

These rich moods ask us continually of our inten- 
tions. If we want them only for luxury, they may 
not come, If we want them for our work, they will. 
By them we measure our real getting on. These, 
honestly earned and divinely given, are our real pos- 
sessions. They are the Spirit’s gifts to the Dreamer 
and the Doer. 





Having an ideal may or may not be 


Practical Use of an 


ideal of practical value toa man, A man 


may spend his time and strength in 
search of a lofty ideal, or in admiration of the highest 
ideal he has recognized, and meanwhile neglect his duty 
of striving toward even a lower standard than is pre- 
sented in his ideal, Right doing in one’s recognized 
sphere is of quite as much importance in its way as 
searching after a better way without any purpose of en- 
tering on it. Talking about ideals is often made a hin- 
drance to rightly directed effort, instead of an incitement. 
This is especially the case in Sunday-school conventions 
and institutes, A Methodist clergyman in Canada is 
seeking light on this subject. He says: 


In connection with Sunday-school conventions, I have heard 
addresses upon the ‘‘ Ideal Teacher ”’ and the “ Ideal Superin- 
tendent” that had the effect of discouraging ordinary workers, 
Do you know of any work on the line of ideals, true and false ? 


Such a book is provided in the New Testament, but it 
is to be used by the average worker as the basis of prac- 
tical efforts in the line of right doing, rather than for the 
study of its ideals as jdeals, As a rule, the men who 
make convention addresses on the “ Ideal Superinten- 
dent” or the “ Ideal Teacher,” are not the men who are 
most earnest and most effective in practical every-day 
work as teachers or as superintendents; and their words 
are more likely to discourage than stimulate those who 
are at work. What is wanted in such gatherings is in 
the line of counsel as to the best method of doing what 
needs to be done by men and women who have not yet 
attained to the highest ideal, or even fully recognized it. 
Lofty ideals must not be made a substitute for good work 
by average workers, 

23 


Harming Others by Many a man refrains from doing his 
Paying your simple duty, or hesitates to recognize 
Debts his duty as duty, from a fear that harm 

will come to others through his doing that which seems 
to be his duty. This is peculiarly the case in the matter 
of giving merited praise, or returning thanks for special 
service rendered. The idea prevails widely among super- 
sensitive or over-cautious persons that to commend an- 
other for well-doing, to praise him for rightly directed 
efforts, or to thank him warmly for kind and timely 
ministry, is to endanger his poise of personality by pro- 
moting his vanity and self-conceit, and causing him to 
have an undue estimate of his work and worth in the 
world, In consequence of this idea, there are those who 
fail to give to others their honest dues, and who with- 
hold that to which others are entitled, lest the amount 
thus paid over be misused by its owner. An Iowa cor- 
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respondent is wondering over this thing, and he relates 
the following experience in point : 


I am only young in Christ’s service, and I was needing en- 
couragement and help, when our minister, a man all afire for 
Christ, came before the congregation seemingly not knowing 
what to preach. He said he had prepared a sermon for that 
service, but was led to feel that he ought not to preach from 
that text, but from another one which he had not studied, and 
so he did this, In using that new text, he gave me the help and 
encouragement:I needed. After the service I went: forward 
and thanked him for the personal benefit I had received, and I 
asked him how he knew that I needed that particular help at 
that time. Then he told me how he had not intended to preach 
from that text, but had been led to take it instead of another. 
Our class leader, who is an old gentleman nearly eighty, said 
to me, “ You should not have told Brother F—— that. It is 
liable to make him vain of his preaching.” It seems to me that 
his advice would not be freely carrying out the injunction to 
him that is taught in the word, to communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things (Gal. 6: 6). I sometimes think we 
are all too slow in encouraging and helping to bear each other's 
burdens. We need to show more of the spirit of Christ, and 
less of the spirit of criticism, and to be more and more conformed 
to his blessedexample. Let each of us encourage the other, and 
strengthen the weak hands. 


The Bible injunction is specific in this thing (Rom. 
13 : 7): “Render to all their dues: tribute.to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor.” If praise, or thanks, or 
acknowledgment, be due from us to another,"we ought 
to give that other his due, and leave God to take care of 
the consequences of our duty-doing. If there be nothing 
of the kind due, then we are not called to pay it. Flat- 
tery is never due. Over-praise is never a debt. Insin- 
cere thanks cannot bea proper offering. But that proper 
praise and deserved thanks do not necessarily injure their 
recipient, is evident from the fact that God asks his 
people to praise him, and says that praise is welcome to 
him. Jesus Christ was glad of praise, and was touched 
by its lack from nine out of ten of those from whom it 
was due. Down to the veriest errand-boy at your door, 
or to the humblest servant in your kitchen, hearty thanks 
are due whenever a service is rendered to you by such a 
one, If one of God’s servants brings a message to you 
from God, or renders a service to you in his name, you 
owe thanks to both God and God’s servant. Neither 
God nor God's servant ought to be harmed by your 
paying your just debt; but you are sure to be harmed if 
you keep back the honest due of one who has served you. 








Easter Greeting 


By Clinton Scollard 


" HE Christ is risen!” thus in elder years 
Did friend greet friend when dawned the 
Easter morn, 

And at the sound upon each face was born 

A light reflected from the heavenly spheres, 

It was as though there fell upon the ears 
Such triumph tidings that the earth was shorn 
Of sadness and the cruel barb of scorn, 

And rainbow joy spanned every sky of tears. 


Nay, more! for all the valleys of the earth 
Pulsed with the passion’ of spontaneous mirth, 

And nature leaped from languishment and prison. 
Still, still, O heart! the words have primal power, 
For in the east, like an articulate flower, 

The radiant dawn proclaims ‘‘ The Christ is risen!” 


Clinton, N. Y. 


CPD 
What Happéned ? 


By George Hodges, D.D. 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


 ppersecmeggur had happened. That isevident. The 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, whom some men 
called the Christ, had ended in tragic failure. The 
“King of the Jews” had died the death of a criminal. 
Amid the rejoicings and revilings of his enemies, con- 
demned by the religious leaders, convicted of sedition 
and of blasphetny, betrayed by one of his own disciples, 
denied by another, forsaken by all the rest, Jesus of 
Nazareth had ended his life upon the ignominious cross. 

Night fell on Calvary, and the black shadow of despair 
tell om the hearts of all who bad loved the Gulilean 


33, he 


teacher. When the sun rose on Easter morning, it 
lighted not a single Christian anywhere. The Christian 
party, 80 far as it had strength enough to deserve the 
name of party, had been broken up. The Christian 
movement had come to nothing. There was not in the 
heart of any, the most zealous, disciple so much as a 
glimmer of a hope that that good work would now go on. 
The cross had canceled hope, They whose faith had 
been the strongest and their love the deepest were going 
out with myrrh and spices to embalm the dead body of 
the leader of a lost cause. 

- Between the two great feasts of Passover and Pente- 
cost something evidently happened, which somehow 
translated tragedy into triumph and transformed cow- 
ards into heroes, The men who had forsaken their 
Master, and left him to his fate, fleeing for their lives, 
and who for ten days after dared not meet even in the 
upper room of a private house without an anxious shut- 
ting to of doors and windows, and a making fast of bolts 
and bars,—here they stand in the face of all hostility 
and persecution, confident, unflinching, altogether 
changed. He whom the question of the high-priest’s 
maid-servant had thrown into cowardly confusion is now 
their spokesman. The high-priest himself, with all the 
scribes and Pharisees behind him, cannot intimidate 
him. Beside him are a hundred Christians. Before the 
gun sets their number is three thousand. And hence- 
forth no strength of ecclesiastical authority nor weight 
of popular prejudice, nor hatred, nor abuse of enemies, 
nor threat of punishment, nor acquaintance with the 
inner prison and the stocks, nor sting of whips, nor 
danger even of death, breaks their brave front. Some- 
how the cross has inspired their hearts with courage, 
darkness has been turned into light and failure into vic- 
tory; somehow a great and marvelous change has come 
upon the character of Christ’s disciples. Something 
has happened, that is evident. 

Something happened after the darkness fell upon the 
Friday of that tragic week. Something happened which 
originated the feast of Easter. Here is a festival which 
has been kept by Christians year by year so many cen- 
turies back that no one knows when it began. Already 
before the year 200 discussion has arisen over the date of 
Easter,—whether it should be kept upon a week-day or a 
Sunday; but there is no disctission about Easter. All 
Christians everywhere kept, after the day of the tragedy 
of the cross, a day of triumphant jubilation. Why? 

Something happened which hallowed Sunday. Here 
is a plain commandment broken. In the very face of 
Old Testament legislation, contradicting the clear word 
of Holy Scripture, and in spite of ancient, unbroken, 
and amazingly vigorous tradition, there arises a move- 
ment in the heart of Judea itself by which this sacred day is 
given. up and another day is hallowed in its stead. The 
Jews reverencted the sabbath to a degree which challenges 
imagination, There were times in their wars when regi- 
ment after regiment of Jewish soldiers stood like cattle 
to be butchered in their ranks, rather than, by drawing 
sword, to profane that last day of the week. Something 
changed that day. Something happened which zealous 
Jews accounted as of greater consequence than the re- 
lease of their nation out of Egyptian bondage, and wor- 
thier of commemoration than even the divine making of 
the world, something so clearly revealing a new truth 
about God that no commandment—no, not one of the 
supreme ten—could stand in the way of it. Something 
happened which set these men to keeping Sunday. 
What was it? 

Something happened which brought the name of 
“ Christian” into history. If Christ died upon the cross, 
and that was the end of it; if his ministry of failure met 
there its fitting and permanent defeat; if somewhere 
to-day, beneath the Syrian sky, the bones of a disap- 
pointed and disappointing Teacher lie in a dishonored 
grave,—who can explain this? Who can show how 
Christianity survived the cross? Who can interpret the 
existence of the Christian church? 

I can easily believe that careful and painstaking 
scholars, studying the history of that remote country, 

might know that there arose once in those parts, some 
centuries ago, a teacher who lived a short and self- 
sacrificing and quite unappreciated life; spoke some 
sentences about man’s duty which are really worth re- 
membering; made some guesses about a Father in 
heaven and a life beyond the grave which nobody can 
either prove or disprove, but which all people may well 
Wish were true; set forth some socialistic theories and 
taught some revolutionary doctrines which naturally 
and properly alarmed the prudent ecclesiastical and po- 
litieal conservation of his day; and finally fell into a 
sad fanaticiem, fancying himself the Messiah promised 
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by the old prophets, and thus lapsing into singular mad 
blasphemy, and ending his remarkable and unfortunate 
career upon a Roman cross. Is it likely that anything 
more would have survived than that? It is not likely, in 
that bigoted and unhistoric age, that this career of fail- 
ure, of great promise suddenly silenced without any 
tangible accomplishment, would have won even such 
extended mention. I doubt if it had got itself recorded 
in so many as seven short sentences. 

We speak of the beauty of the life of Jesus. We read 
there a moral miracle which puts all other miracles in 
the dim background. Sometimes we find a sufficient 
testimony to the divinity of Christ in that ideal life. 
And that is all good and true as far as it goes. But how 
do we know the story of that life? What was it which 
awakened that company of Jewish peasants, without 
much natural appreciation, unimaginative, not idealists, 
to the splendor of that beautiful life which they were 
forever misunderstanding while they lived in sight and 
sound of it? How came they thus to write their records? 
The answer lies plainly in some fact which followed the 
death of Jesus. After the cross something evidently 
happened. 

What happened? Perhaps he did not really die. Per- 
haps he somehow survived the cross and spear, and did 
but seem dead, coming presently to consciousness again. 
Does this account for the enthusiastic joy and wonder of 
the disciples? Would such a maimed Messiah, coming 
back with wounded hands and feet, half dead, awaken 
faith? 

Perhaps the disciples saw a vision, or dreamed a 
dream, or fell into a delusion. The natural temper of 
the men contradicts that, and their whole after life em- 
phasizes the contradiction, These unimaginative, in- 
credulous people, slow of wit and slow of faith, who 
pronounced the Easter gospel, when they heard it first, 
to be an idle tale, were so absolutely sure of the strange 
happening which they asserted, that thenceforth, all 
their lives, they thought of nothing else, and preached it 
even in the face of death. , 

What was it? What had happened? There is but 
one reasonable answer, one only explanation of the 
change which came first over the disciples and then over 
the wide world. That had happened which glorifies this 
feast of Easter, which sets its seal of truth upon the reve- 
lation made in Jesus Christ, which opens the gates of 
death, that we may look through into the blessed other 
life,—Jesus Christ was dead, but they had seen him, 
touched him, talked with him, and, behold, he was alive, 
and is alive forevermore! 


Cambridge, Mass. 
> 


A Great Fact 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAT a great fact that is, told us in the seventh 

chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews and at the 

twenty-fifth verse, concerning our Lord,—‘‘Seeing he 
ever liveth ” ! 

Said Napoleon at St. Helena, to his physician, Dr. 
O’Mera, about the battle of Waterloo: The British 
“ were defeated at midday. I had beaten the Prussians. 
Before twelve o’clock I had succeeded. Everything was 
mine, I may say. But accident and destiny decreed 
otherwise.” And nevermore was Napoleon to lead con- 
quering hosts to victory. 

And for every one of us in this world there is to be a 
last and Waterloo defeat. By original strength of con- 
stitution and various care we may, perhaps, somewhat 
put off the day of it; but the day will surely strike when 
against each one of us death will make triumphant onset. 

The point is, this death, which has already whelmed 
so many, and which is sure some day to whelm each one 
of us, whelmed our Lord also as drenchingly and en- 
tirely. His heart broke. The spear of the Roman sol- 
dier cleft his heart in twain. The precious contents of 
it reddened the rough cross, No son of Adam more 
utterly dead than he! 

But the supreme fact is, that what is Waterloo defeat 
to all of us was not to our Lord. Forth from death he 
came in glorious resurrection, in the strongest sense alive. 

Think. Have you thought enough of it, my friend? 
Make catalog of what preceded that death, and the in- 
cidents of the death itself. The unspeakably tender yet 
straining farewell to the disciples in that upper room; 
the awful and exhausting agony in Gethsemane; the 
rude arrest and the hurried walk from Gethsemane to 
Jerusalem; the three separate stages of the trial ecclesi- 
astical,—Lefore Annas, before Caiaphas aud the san- 












hedrin during the night, before the sanbedrin again at 
daybreak ; the trial civil, and in that three separate 
stages,—before Pilate, before Herod, before Pilate again; 


‘the total sleeplessness for our Lord through that long, 


eventful night; the scourging, derisions, blindfolding, 
and rough smitings of the pitiless Roman soldiery ; the 
journey to Golgotha, himself bearing his cross ; his faint- 
ing beneath its weight from his weariness and nervous 
drain; the six hours’ torture of the cross; at last the 
literal heart-break on the cross, the death, the cleaving 
of his heart by the Roman spear. 

But have you noticed enough that our Lord came 
forth in glorious resurrection from such death and from 
such wasting concomitants of it as though death had been 
to him a kind of refreshing and healing bath ? 

He did not rise out of death a smitten and wounded 
invalid. He did not rise with bleeding and gaping 
wounds, What marks of wounds he chose to carry were 
but marks of wounds which had found their healing. 
Our Lord rose in glorious resurrection out of such 
lacerating and subduing death in vigorous health. He 
was utterly alive, in all of life’s strongest meanings. 
The death he went down into, from that death he came 
up out of, with death completely vanquished. 

Will you notice also, my friend, out of such death 
he rose into fuller and larger life than he had before 
death smote him? He reached up into a new realm and 
sort of life. No longer was he stricken by the sun-heats, 
as before at Jacob’s well; no longerso captured by sleep 
that the roarings of the tempest could not waken him, as 
before on the Sea of Galilee; no longer needing food or 
water, as before in the house of Simon or at the hand of 
the woman of Samaria. A life of largeness and liberty 
is his life now,—a life of swift appearings and disappear- 
ings; shut doors do not hinder him, distances do not 
compel paths of weary travel for him. And yet he is 
not ghost or disembodied spirit. “ Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 

And when, as to bodily appearance, our Lord leaves 
this world of ours, he does not leave it by the way of 
death again. He leaves it by ascension. They are 
gathered with him there on the top of Olivet. He is 
talking with them. He has slipped the leash of gravity. 
He begins to rise. Steadily, majestically, he rises still, 
They strain their eyes to see him, those disciples, as he 
recedes into the utmost blue. A bright cloud wraps him 
from their vision. Thus resurrection blossomed into 
ascension. 

What can you say of him but what the Apostle so 
wonderfully and truly says: “ Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more; death hath 
no more dominion over him?” What affirmation pos- 
sible, concerning this demolishing Victor over death, 
but the affirmation of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,—"' Seeing he ever liveth”? Ah, what a tran- 
scendent fact this is! Our Lordisa living Lord, and 
with Death, to the last shred of his black empire, shat- 
tered beneath his triumphant feet. 

And now, from this great fact that he ever liveth, what 
consolation comes rolling in upon the soul held still in 
this realm of the dying, of the questioning, of the troubled! 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews bases the re- 
ality and the persistence of our Lord’s intercession for 
us on this great fact: “Seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.” Think of the consolation of 

the intercession of the ever-living One as regards our 
prayers ! 

I confess it, my friend, I am afraid sometimes of my 
own prayers. I know so little, my horizon is so narrow, 
I can so slightly estimate my own true needs, 


“ But what am I? 
An infant erying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Yet cry I must. The experiences of life press cries out 
of me. Albeit my cries are no more intelligent than an 
infant’s wailings, still I must wail forth my desire, my 
hope, my passionate entreaty. Yet how often, like an 
infant, do I ery for the worst things! How slightly 
can I discover what is the real best forme! But this is 
the consolation, though I pray so meagerly and so igno- 
rantly even in my best moods, I need not fear, for I pray 
into the heart of the interceding Christ. 

There is a passage in the writings of the late Dr. 
Henry B. Smith of the Union Theological Seminary. I 
think, if I ever get to heaven, one of the first things I 
shall do will be to search him out and thank him for it. 
Let me quote it for you. Perhaps it will help you as 
many atime it has been like summer, with all its soft 
airs and flowers and songs of birds, to me. “There 


















































































































































































































































arises from all parts of the world, at the morning and 
evening, and through the labors of the day, a perpetual 
incense of adoration and of petition; it contains the sum 
of the deepest wants of the human race, in its fears and 
hopes, its anguish and thankfulness; it is laden with 
sighs, with tears, with penitence, with faith, with sub- 
mission; the broken heart, the bruised spirit, the stifled 
murmur, the ardent hope, the haunting fear, the mother’s 
darling wish, the child’s simple prayer; all the burdens 
of the soul, all wants and desires nowhere else uttered, 
meet together in that sound of many voices which ascends 
into the ears of the Lord God of hosts. And mingled 
with all these cravings and utterances is one other 
voice, one other prayer, their symphony, their melody, 
their accord, deeper than all these, tenderer than all 
these, mightier than all these,—the tones of One who 
knows us better than we know ourselves, and who loves 
us better than we love ourselves, and who brings all 
these myriad, fragile petitions into one prevalent inter- 
cession, purified by his own holiness and the hallowing 
power of his work.” 

I need not fear. I may pray on, even in my childish 
way, ‘‘in everything.” Even my meager, ignorant, 
narrow-visioned prayer shall find safe, wise, loving, 
purifying lodgment in the intercession of Him who ever 
liveth. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ho 


“Peace I Leave with You” 
By Virginia Bioren Harrison 


HEART! though thou hast suffered wrong, 
Now cast aside 
Thy bitterness. Turn plaint to song 
This Eastertide. 


Or hast thou erstwhile wronged a friend, 
Or foe belied, 

Repenting now, make thou amend 
This Eastertide. 


Forgiveness ask for His sake who 
Was crucified ; 

Let old feuds die, friendships renew, 
This Eastertide. 


Let hand grasp hand; for olive-wreathed 
Peace shall abide, 

If only tender words be breathed 
This Eastertide. 


Bloomfield, N. J. v 
Ha 


Reminiscences of Dean Stanley 
By M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


T WAS at the close of the London season in July, 
1870, that I had the privilege of hearing Dean Stan- 
ley in his own pulpit in Westminster Abbey. He was 
then in his prime, and on that occasion spoke with a 
charm of manner and diction peculiarly his own from 
the words, in Ecclesiastes 12: 13, “ Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. Fear God, and keep his 
commandments: for this is the whole duty of man.” 
The brilliant audience included many of distinguished 
rank, and members from both Houses of Parliament, 
while the place itself, with the memorials and monu- 
ments of England’s mighty dead as an environment, 
added a weird emphasis to text and sermon. Where 
else in the world could those words have been invested 
with greater solemnity and significance than in the great 
Abbey? The Dean’s face was itself a sermon, while his 
voice had in it a tracery of pathos all must have felt. 
Devoid of oratorical power, the picturesque language, 
the felicitous illustration, the sustained spiritual fervor, 
in this instance made him eloquent in the best sense of 
the word. His genius for seizing on crucial points in 
situations and characters had amplest scope in a theme 
like this. Never before did commandment keeping seem 
so sublime as when, surrounded by the tributes to high 
achievement, he enforced this as the whole duty of 
man. 

Stanley’s Abbey sermons will iis among the highest 
of the times, while some of his commemorative discourses, 
for which he had a rare gift, not only produced the 
deepest impression at the time of their delivery, but rose 
to the highest levels of pulpit eloquence. The appear- 
ance of the long-promised biography of the Dean will 
tevive the profound interest felt in him when living. 
Those, too, who came under the spell of his personal 
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influence, will find fresh fuel for their admiration and 
attachment in these suggestive volumes. Time has not 
lessened the fame of the man, nor abated the freshness 
of most of his books. He filled.a Jarge place in the 
stormy period covered by his life, and rendered con- 
spicuous service asa teacher and preacher. He stood 
for the broadest charity, for the kindliest tolerance, and 
could not refrain from rebuking bigotry, nor from a fear- 
less advocacy of free inquiry. Neither at Oxford, of 
which he was passionately fond, nor in the deanery of 
Westminster, did he find a bed of roses. The party 
spirit rife in the university, and the constant misunder- 
standings and severe criticisms he encountered while 
dean, made his life one of turmoil and conflict. Yet, 
amid this constant warfare for neglected truths and de- 
spised principles, he remained the most pacific and peace- 
making of men, 

His chivalrous spirit prevented him from keeping 
silent when friends were assailed, and so he sacrificed 
ease, and even chances of preferment, as he stood forth 
the champion of those who had become the victims of a 
bigoted ecclesiastical persecution. He carried himself 
as a dauntless knight when he took the side of Bishop 
Colenso, or sought to abate the alarm and ecclesiastical 
rancor excited by ‘“‘ The Essays and Reviews.” Stanley 
had a genius for friendship, and with his fondness for 
peace and sensitive shrinking from controversy, how 
pathetic to read ‘‘that he never had a feud or a coolness 
with any of his associates which was not caused by his 
taking up the cudgels on behalf of some one, often a 
stranger to himself, who was attacked ”’! 

Many were the touching tributes that came to him for 
services rendered those unjustly assailed. It was the late 
John Richard Green, the historian; who, in a letter to 
Stanley, said, ‘‘ In religion it was notso’much a creed that 
you taught me, as fairness, I used to think, as I left your 
lecture-room, of how many different faiths and persons 
you had spoken, and how you had revealed and taught 
me to love the good that was in them all.” His per- 
sonal pdéwer over his ‘pupils was measured only by his 
quick, intense sympathy with them in their struggles, and 
the eagerness with which, in most delicate ways, he 
sought to befriend them. What a matchless biography 
was his to the man he reverenced more than any other, 
and t6. whom he félt he owed the most,—Arnold of 
Rugby ! 

What a loyal churchman too, even when standing 
for that catholicity and toleration, the Establishment 
so often denied to those within and outside of its pale! 
In a sermon before the University of Oxford, in 1863, he 
directly attacks the “theological hatred, the hatred’ of 
Christians by each other for thei ctheological opinions, 
the bitter internecine hatred of those of whom in former 
ages it was said, “‘See how they love one another.” To 
name those he befriended is but to recite a list of noble 
men who were conspicuous for their scholarship and 
service to the church or the causeof letters. With what 
burning indignation he resented Dr. Pusey’s opposition 
to the conferring of the honorary degree of D.C. L. on 
Charles Kingsley on the ground that his “‘ Hypatia” 
was a work “‘ not fit to be read by our wives and sisters.” 
It was not the intolerance of scierice Stanley dreaded, but 
the intolerance of the dominant orthodoxy. These vol- 
umes, therefore, are pervaded in part by a militant air; 
for they chronicle the almost constant controversies in 
which Stanley, by his position and catholicity of spirit, 
was an enforced participant. 

By his independent policy, when he became dean 
of Westminster, he endeavored to make it “the con- 
secrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical enmities.” 
In its nave were heard representatives of other com- 
munions, attesting thereby his liberality, and bring- 
ing it into touch with the people by such popular 
services as had not been known before orsince. His 
Memorials of the Abbey showed his personal mastery of 
its long and checkered history, and his treatment of the 
theme illustrates that vivid historical imagination for 
which he was conspicuous. His marriage was an ideal 
one, and with the aid of Lady Augusta the Abbey be- 
came the center of a brilliant social life. Strangers and 
children, as well as his own large circle of personal 
friends, enjoyed his gracious hospitality; and many and 
touching were the acknowledgments that came to him 
from those he so delightfully guided through the Abbey 
or entertained in the deanery. 

I count it among the privileges of my life to have seen 
and heard this gifted man; for I think the words which 
Mr. Gladstone applied to Maurice are equally applicable 
to Dean Stanley, —*‘ He was a spiritual splendor.” The 
delicate purity of bis character, his buoyant sunny faith, 
his loyalty to truth, and broad sympathies, gave him that 
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charm and power he had over so many. An English 
clergyman said to me the other day, “ Stanley will be 
remembered more for the personal influence he exerted, 
for his captivating sweetness and grace of character, 
which won for him his mastery over men, than for his 
books.” ‘Yet I think some of the latter are to live on, 
for the scholar, the preacher, the saint, are enshrined in 
them. When he was laid to rest by the side of his be- 
loved wife, in the Abbey he so honored as its dean, the 
grief of the great concourse that filled the vast building 
was such as only a national bereavement could have 
evoked. 

“Truth, not for the sake of any ulterior object, how- 
ever high and holy, but truth for its own sake,” was the 
aim he urged upon the scholars of this country ; while, 
perhaps, the message to the world, exemplified by his 
own career, may be summed up in these words: “ Love 
one another, in spite of differences, in spite of faults, in 
spite of the excesses of one or the defects of another. 
Love one another, and make the best of one another, as 
He loved us who, for the sake of saving what was good in 
the human soul, forgot, forgave, put out of sight what was 
bad.” 


New York City. 
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All Alive! 


By Mrs. F. L, Ballard 


F YOU stood in the door of the little log-cabin and 
looked all around, you could see no other’ house. 
The wide prairie stretched far away, almost as level as 
a floor, The blue sky was spread above like a great 
roof. 

Only about the little home of the Kendigs was there 
a stir and sound of life. Very early every morning the 
blue smoke rose from the great square chimney, then the 
door was opened, and Hans would come ont to. feed 
the chickens, and close behind him came Greta, and then 
little Jacob, Fritz was still asleep in his wooden cradle, 
and he would not waken until after the breakfast was 
cooked and eaten. 

Jacob thought his grandmother never went to bed, for 
she was always sitting in her corner knitting when he 
kissed her good-night; and when he got up, she was sti! 
there, not knitting now, but reading in her large leather- 
covered German Bible. 

After breakfast, the dear father read a psalm aloud, 
and they all stood while he said a short prayer in Ger- 
man, and they sang together one verse of Luther’s hymn, 
and then the children felt the day was really begun. It 
was well, too; for there was always much to do, and 
always something new to enjoy. 

This morning, Greta found the first spring blossom. 

**Oh! a flower, a flower!” she cried in delight. “And 
another! O Hans, the prairie will soon be full of 
flowers!” ‘ 

“That is well,” said sober Hans; “ when flowers grow, 
wheat and potatoes grow too, and the cabbages can be 
soon planted. The dear father said yesterday the ground 
is fit now for making the garden.” 

* Mother will then plant the seeds Aunt Mina sent 
from Germany,” said Greta, “and we shall have some 
German flowers; but they take long to grow, and I am 
glad the ground is already full of flowers, that we do not 
need to wait for them.” 

“* Who planted these? ” asked little Jacob. 

“Oh! nobody,” laughed Greta; “ these just grow 
themselves.” 

“No,” said Hans ; the good God who made all things 
makes these flowers grow.” 

“ Yes, of course,” quickly replied Greta. “ But where 
is the old speckled hen, Hans? she does not come with 
the others for her breakfast.” 

' “ And she was gone all day yesterday too,” said Jacob. 
“T tried to find her, and I couldn’t.” 

“Then she has stolen a nest somewhere,” said Hans. 
“ But I don’t see how she could hide from us, there is 
no very good place for hiding here.” 

“Grandmother told me,” said little Jacob, “ that once 
in the old home a hen had her nest up in a tree where 
an old piece of carpet was hanging, and that every day 
she flew up there and laid an egg.” 

“ Well, there is no tree here,” said Hans, looking about; 
but he saw something far away that caught bis attention, 








—a moving bleck object on the edge of the prairie. He 
stood silently watching. 

“I think somebody is coming,” he said. 

Now that was really something wonderful, for very 
few people ever came that way. Greta ran into the 
house to tell her mother, who came to the door. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a covered wagon, and I think 
it is coming towards us,” 

There was plenty of time to get ready for visitors as 
the wagon came slowly on, and, when it came to a stop 
near their house, all the family stood outside the door to 
welcome the travelers. The father, too, was there; for 
he had seen them coming, and had hurried in from his 
work. 

Several children were peeping out from the back of 
the greatwagon, On the front seat beside the driver was 
a pleasant-looking woman. The man gave her the lines 
and jumped down. 

“Well, neighbor, we’ve come to grow up with the 
country,” he said, holding out his hand. “TI have taken 
up the land next you, and we’re likely to get pretty well 
acquainted, I reckon.” 

“We give you welcome,” said the father, while the 
mother helped the little ones down from their places. 

How pleasant it was to have company! Very soon 
the children were like old friends together, and there was 
new joy and happiness in all their hearts. 

“Our house will be here to-morrow,” said the new 
comer, “‘ and the rest of our goods. We got one of the 
ready-made quick-put-up sort of houses, and if you can 
give us‘a place to sleep for a few nights, we'll soon have 
a roof of our own over our heads.” 

In less than a week there were two columns of blue 
smoke curling up through the morning air. 

“ My father says there will be a town here before long,” 
said Sammy. “He says this is the way towns begin. 
One family comes,—that’s you, and then another,—that’s 
us, and then more people, and more people, and they 
build stores and school-houses and churches, and then it 
is a town.” 

“IT would like that,” said Hans. 
to school and church.” 

“We are going to have a Sunday-school at our house,” 
said Sammy, ‘“* Father and mother said they didn’t want 
to live like heathen when they come out West.” , 

“We don’t live like heathen,” said Greta, quickly. 
“ The father reads and prays every day, and we all sing.” 

“ Yes,” said Sammy, “ I know, and mother said thaybe 
you wou!d like to come to our Sunday-school ; it’s going 
to begin next Sunday. That is Easter Sunday, and 
mother says it is just the day to begin things.” 

“IT know about Easter,” said little Jacob. 

** Of course, everybody does,” said Greta. 

Even grandmother went to the Sunday-school that Eas- 
terday. She carried her big German Bible, and sat and 
read it alone as she would have done at home, for she 
could not learn the difficult English language. But she 
felt the prayers, and enjoyed the singing, and was glad 
to be meeting with God’s people. 

When the Sunday-school was over, the Kendigs all 
walked home together, the old grandmother leaning on 
the father’s arms, and the mother carrying little Fritz, 
and the other children going before. 

“Why, there is Old Speckle!” suddenly exclaimed 
little Jacob, clapping his hands,—“ Old Speckle who was 
lost; and now she has come back again, and brought 
some little chickens.” . 

Sure enough, the old hen was walking proudly along, 
and all around her ran a flock of little fluffy yellow and 
black chickens. 

“Oh, I wish they would stand still so I could count 
them!” cried Greta, “‘ There’s four, five, seven, nine, 
ten, eleven,—no, I counted that one before. I think 
there’s ten. Why, these are real Easterchickens! How 
nice!” 

“ Mother,” said Hans, “at first we thought Old Speckle 
was just lost and might come back, and then we thought 
she was dead and would never come back, and now she 
has come and brought all these chickens, It is better 
than if she never went Away.” 

“Just so,” said the mother. “ We can always trust 
the good God to give us more than we had before, if it 
is best for us. This is a beautiful Easter Sunday for us, 
my children. New life is all about us to remind us of 
our risen Lord. See the tender young grass, the little 
flowers, the new wheat ”— 

“ And the new chickens!” cried Jacob. 

“ Yes, the small chickens,” said the mother, smiling. 
“ All things are new. The earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.” 


L’hiladetphia. 
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Recruiting Hints. 


ENEROSITY in sharing privileges, by bringing in 
new scholars, is a Sunday-school lesson for every 
Sunday in the year. 

Recruiting was emphasized last Rallying Day and last 
Christmas in the First Congregational Sunday-school, of 
Pasadena, California. Mr. Arthur L. Hamilton, the 
superintendent, at the September rally, urged the school 
to this work, promising that “‘ some recognition would be 
made at Christmas time.” At the holiday exercises 
small silk badges were worn by the members of the school 
who had brought in permanent recruits, each badge hav- 
ing as many stars printed on it as the number of new 
scholars gained by its wearer. Across the top of the 
badge were the words, “ First Congregational Sunday- 
school,” and across the bottom the word “ Recruits.” 
The stars were stamped in the space between. Books 
and other ‘souvenir awards have been “presented at 
various times to those holding two-star and three-star 
badges, ‘in token of their interest in their school, and 
in their acquaintances outside of the school.’ Badges 
are also kept on hand, and are given to any bringing in 
new members. The effort has been a pleasant one, and 
the result gratifying.” 

In Trinity Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Atlanta, Georgia, a recently organized ‘‘ Young People’s 
Class” has increased, during a few months, from three 
to nearly two hundred members, through the methods 
adopted by its leader, Mr. William 8. Witham, who, 
although he is the “‘ president of thirteen banks located 
in that state, from twenty to a hundred miles apart, finds 
time, or rather fakes time, to run and build up this class.” 
Money, also, is freely spent, as well as time. ‘‘ The 
first meeting was held in the stewards’ room. Special 
type-written invitations are prepared and sent out. One 
week they would be sent to medical students, another to 
young business men, and a third to some other class,” 
Besides a concert,and social entertainment for. the class 
each month, Mr. and Mrs. Witham are accustomed to 
visit boarding-houses on Saturday evenings to give a 
short vocal and instrumental concert, with piano and 
violin, and to become acquainted with the boarders. 
The concert closes with a Gospel Hymn, and an invita- 
tion to join the class. Addresses of young people who 
come to the city seeking work are obtained at stores by the 
leader, for calling and personal invitations, In the class 
exercises on Sunday—besides “a three minutes’ review, 
ten minutes of running comment on the lesson, a brief 
blackboard exercise by a competent artist, and a ten 
minutes’ lecture, prepared after some ten or twenty hours 
of study on the lesson,” by the leader—there is usually 
“a solo, a duet, or a quartet, by the best talent in the 
state.” Mr. Witham sees the close connection between 
recruiting and holding recruits. He writes concerning 
one of his methods: “ We hold recruits in this way. 
The class is now divided into companies of ten,—type- 
writers in one company, bookkeepers in another, and so 
on, each trade ina company. There is a ‘watchman’ 
over each ten. These watchmen report on absentees, 
and look after their own ten. They report cases of 
sickness, also, and those out of employment.” The 
program of Sunday is usually advertised in the Satur- 
day papers. 

Certificates of membership are often given to new 
scholars, A recruitin St. Mark’s (English) Evangelical 
Lutheran Sunday-school of St. Louis receives a large 
card (6X9 inches). On the back is a full list of “ac- 
tive members” of “The Sunday-school Association,” 
—the pastor, the superintendent, the names of all offi- 
cers, teachers, and “auxiliary teachers,” members of 
committees on music and library, and musicians of the 
Sunday-school orchestra. The front of the card is 
printed in two colors. The heading is “Certificate of 
Membership,” and at the bottom are blank spaces for 
the recruit’s name, the date when he “united with the 
school,” and the signatures of superintendent and 
primary teacher. In the center of the card is a por- 
trait of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. M. Rhodes, and on 
each side a column of reminders. One column has 
these thoughts : 

FAITHFUL TEXT: “ Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of 
the land ” (Psa, 101 : 6). 

I ought to be at school in good time every Sunday, go directly 
in, and take my seat quietly and promptly. 

It is my duty to take part in the opening exercises, for all 






should worship God, Singing is part of worship. (Col, 
3:16), 

During prayer I should reverently bow my head; close my 
eyes, and lift up my heart in prayer'to God with the one 
who is leading. 

If I know of any of my schoolmates who are sick, I should at 
once inform my teacher and the superintendent. 


The second column emphasizes loyalty : 


I Can SHow My 
LOYALTY 
To My SunDAyY-ScHOOL 

By studying the lesson during the week. 
By respectful attention to my teacher. 
By bringing an offering every Sunday. 
By trying to persuade my parents, friends, and neighbors to 

come with me regularly to Sunday-school and church, if 

they do not already attend here or elsewhere. 


Country as well as city Sunday-schools sometimes be- 
come depleted and discouraged, and have to look about 
for successful recruiting methods. To such the testi- 
mony of Mr. C. B. Benedict, of Greenwich, Ohio, may be 
helpful. He is superintendent of a country Sunday- 
school, having of late an average attendance of forty. 
Once “a very live school,” it had been “on the de- 
cline in numbers for two or three years, though situated 
favorably,” the people having lost courage, rather than 
interest in the work. The superintendent began trying 
unusual methods, On Sunday a written question would 
be given on the blackboard, to be answered next Sunday, 
as, ‘‘On what other mount did Moses and Elijah talk 
with God?” and “ Whose neighbor are you?” Frequent 
appeals were made in the school, urging teachers and 
scholars to renewed effort “to make the Sunday-school 
more interesting and effective.” A winter rally was also 
planned, and a circular-letter was “sent to almost every 
family in the neighborhood who were or had been in- 
terested in the Sunday-school, and to the new families 
that had come in.” The eighty circulars were “ mostly 
distributed at the district schools.” The letter began 
with a reference to the progress of the century, and its 
possibilities before the dawn of the twentieth; then, 
coming home: 


What may not be done this year? Is Ripley Sunday-school 
doing what it might? Is it doing what it can or ought to do? 
He is unworthy the past whose present does not show improve 
ment and progress. 

“ Keep pushing, ’tis wiser than standing aside, 
And wishing and waiting and watching the tide.” 

The present new officers feel that the responsibility of the 
success of the present year is largely with them. But we can- 
not have a Sunday-school without scholars and teachers, and 
so the responsibility of success rests largely with you. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” is an old question, but it is hone the 
less pertinent to-day. While we are all located in the Ripley 
vicinity, are we not answerable one to the other? The officers 
wish to discharge their duty. Will you not help us to have 
the best, if not the largest, Sunday-school in the county ? 

A regular attendance is one of the best encouragements toa 
superintendent or teacher. Add to that a willingness to do 
what you can, and a careful study of the lesson, and you come 
near being a model scholar. If, in looking back over the past 
year, you see, not how well you did, but how much better you 
might have done, will you not come regularly with us, and let 
us share mutually our efforts at well-doing ? 


The circular closed with an invitation to the “ rally of 
February 24,” and a statement that “a little memento ~ 
of the occasion ia being prepared for every one present.” 
It proved to be a silk bookmark, about two inches wide 
and eight long, with this printing: 

WELCOME, 

WHEN ?—Every Sunday morning at 10.30 o’clock, 

WHERE?—One and one-fourth miles east and one-fourth mile 

south from Ripley Center. 

Wuat ?—East Ripley Congregational Sunday-school. 

Wuy ?—Because we want you to enjoy the service with us, 

and we want to enjoy your help and presence. 


WILL YOU COME? 


On rallying day the attendance was more than doubled, 
“the majority of the increase being from those who do 
not attend any church or Sunday-school,”—from whom 
there was a gratifying permanent increase. The pro- 
gram, besides the regular lesson study, included words 
of welcome by the assistant superintendent, and a re- 
sponse by a neighboring pastor; a letter from a former 
superintendent, one of the founders of the school, giving 
items of history ; two short class exercises, and four short 
recitations; the distribution of bookmarks; and “ last, 
but not least, the present pastor spoke of ‘The Future 
of the Sunday-school.’” The superintendent gave the 
parting word of emphasis, that the work of recruiting 
and strengthening the school was “ uudertaken with the 
one object of the glory of God.” 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1895 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry.............:ccscccsssecrsesseesereneee Mark 11 : 1-11 
2. April 14.—The Wicked Husbandmen... ‘ Mark 12: 1-12 

(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 1: 314. > 
8. April 21.— Watchful meas...........ccccscererccserreeresessserssecsareevecees Matt. 24 : 42-51 
4. April 28.—The Lord’s Supper........................ Mark 14: 12-26 
5. May 5.—The Agony in Geth “ ... Mark 14 : 32-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest...........-...s00+++0.+...¥ark 14 : 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus before PiUBte...............0ccccsecereeeererpersnereeneeene Mark 15 : 1-15 
8, May 26.—Jesus on the Crose............. -Mark 15 : 22-37 














9. June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus... -. Mark 16 : 1-8 
10. Jane 9.—The Walk to Em Maus.........:cscccceeseserenren cnneenens Luke 24 : 13-32 
ll, June 16,—Peter and the Risen Lord ...0...........cccceccceeeeeeeeeen John 21 : 4-17 
12, June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting WOrds.............000++-00+ Luke 24 : 44-53 
13, June 30.—Review. 

AKSK™» 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Oo 
Study 44.—The Last Supper 


I, Review. 

On what day did Jesus reach Bethany? When and how 
did he enter the city? On what day did he cleanse the 
temple? Recall the controversies of Tuesday, the widow’s 
mite, the visit of the Greeks, the departure from the tem- 
ple, the exhortation to watchfalness. What was the leading 
thought in the parables of the faithful servant, the ten vir- 
gins, and the talents? What standard of judgment is re- 
vealed in Matthew 25: 31-46? What does it disclose of 
Jesus’ thought concerning his own significance ? 


II, Tae Brericat Marertat.—Matthew 26 : 1-5, 14-29; 
Mark 14: 1, 2;10-25; Luke 22: 1-30; John 13: 1-30. 

1, The Conspiracy between the Chief Priests and Judas (Matt. 
26 : 1-5, 14-16; Mark 14; 1, 2,10, 11; Luke 22: 1-6), Con- 
sider the definite anticipation of the near crucifixion, in con- 
nection with the high claims and expectations of Jesus in the 
discourse on the Mount of Olives. Note the absence here of 
any reference to the resurrection (contrast Matt. 16:21; 17: 
22, 23; 20: 17-19; Johm 10: 11-18; see also Matt, 12/40; 
John 2:19). For anticipations of death without any refer- 
ence to its issue, see Matthew 9: 15; 21:38; 26:12, andthe 
parallel passages; also Luke 12: 50; 13: 33; Matthew 20: 
22, 28; Mark 10: 38, 39; and John 3:14; 6:51; 12: 24. 
This prediction called the attention of the disciples to the 
evident fact that the immediate future had for Jesus apparent 
defeat. . At what time the leaders held the conference alluded 
to in Matthew 26 : 3 is not clear. “Then” may refer to the 
close of the day of controversy, which, so far as the priests 
were concerned, was reached on the withdrawal of Jesus from 
the temple. The time may have been either Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Compare earlier consultations, John 7 : 32, 
44-52; 11: 47-53, 57; Matthew 12:14, and parallels. For 
the reasons for fearing a tumult, compare Acts 21 : 27-40, 
especially verses 30-34. That the supper at Bethany proba- 
bly belongs earlier, has already been considered (Study 41), 
also the connection between, the rebuke received then by 
Judas and his later treachery. On Judas’s character and his 
reasons for betraying Jesus, compare John 6:70, 71; 12: 
5,6; Luke 22: 3, and see Edersheim (II, 471-477). Some 
have sought to find a high motive for Judas’s act. Seea 
modified form of this interpretation in Neander’s “Life of 
Christ” (sec. 264). Note that the leaders were glad of the 
opportunity to arrest Jesus without observation. Consider 
the price paid (comp. Exod, 21: 32; Zech. 11: 12). 

2. Making Ready the Passover (Matt. 26 : 17-20; Mark 14: 
12-17; Luke 22: 7-18). Note thedefinite designation of the 
day (Luke 22:7, comp. Exod. 12:17, 18; Deut. 16: 16). 
For the bearing of this expression on the understanding of 
John 13: 1, see Broadus (“ Matthew,” pp, 524, 525); Andrews 
(pp. 457-481) ; Edersheim (IT, 481, 482), and Riddle’s Robin- 
son, Introductory Note to Part VIII. Consider the direc- 
tion for the preparation of the passover. The house was 
obviously the home of some disciple, for it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Jesus would have chosen any other place, and the 
prompt response to the request suggests a friend’s hospitality. 
Consider Jesus’ deep interest in this passover; his look to 
the future,—the near (Luke 22: 15) and the more distant 
(vs. 16-18). On the “fulfilment” of the passover, compare 
Acts 3 : 21 and Matthew 19: 28. Note that the cup in Luke 
22:17 was taken before supper (comp. Luke 22: 20; 1 Cor. 11: 
25). It was probably a cup regulerly taken at this point in 
the order of the passover meal (Edersheim, IT, 496). On the 
probable method of observing the passover in Christ’s day, 
see Edersheim’s “ The Temple and its Services” (pp. 201-210), 
and Andrews (p. 484). 

3. The Cuntention among the Disciples, and its Rebuke (Luke 
2 : 24-30: John 13 : 1-20). While Luke asrociates this 
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contention with the warning to Simon, there is no indication 
of actual connection between the events, and it.is difficult to 
think of any occasion for such strife at that stage of the meal 
(Andrews, p, 483). The choice of seats at the beginning, how- 
ever, would raise the question of precedence (comp. Luke 14 : 
7-11), in respect of which the Master’s rebuke is most pertinent, 
and the later washing of the feet most significant. See Eder- 
sheim (II, 493-495) and Andrews (pp. 484-486). In this connec- 
tion consider the profound significance of the teaching of the 
“ Master” who was with them as “one that serveth” (Luke 
22 : 25-27), his promise of heavenly honor to. the faithful 
(vs, 28-30), and the eloquence of his example (John 13 : 4-17). 
For earlier manifestations of the spirit of rivalry among the 
disciples, see Mark 9 : 33-37; Luke 9: 46-48; Matthew 20: 
20-24; Mark 10: 35-40, 

4. The Betrayer Pointed Out (Matt, 26 : 21-25; Mark 14: 
18-21; Luke 22; 21-23; John 13: 21-30), Note the dis- 
turbance of spirit felt by Jesus in the presence of the traitor 
with them at the table (John 13 ; 18, 19, 21, comp. v. 31, and 
6:70). Consider the plain declaration, and the disciples’ 
consternation (comp. the loyal profession made later, Matt. 
26 : 35, Mark 14: 31), the Lord's general reply, and the wo 
uttered against the traitor (Matt. 26: 23ff, and parallels). 
Note the signal from Peter to John, the private question, and 
its answer (John 13; 23-26). The inquiry of Judas and its 
answer (Matt. 26:25) must have been unnoticed by the 
other disciples. The giving of the “sop” to Judas seems to 
indicate that he was occupying the seat of honor, and so re- 
ceived the first portion of the paschal lamb. See Edersheim 
(II, 506). Consider Jesus’ words to Judas, and the misunder- 
standing of them by the disciples (John 13 : 27-29; on v. 29 
see Edersheim, II, 508). Note the withdrawal of Judas, and 
consider the wo uttered by Jesus in estimating the character 
of the betrayer. 

5. The Lord’s Supper (Matt. 26 : 26-29; Mark 14 : 22-25; 
Luke 22: 19, 20; comp. 1 Cor. 11 ; 23-25). It would seem 
that Judas left the room before the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (John 13: 30). John has no mention of tliat institu- 
tion, yet. the supper he describes was the last supper (see 
13: 38). It seems impossible to find place for the institution 
before 13: 30. It may be inserted either after verse 30 or 
after verse 32. See Andrews (pp. 491, 492). Note that it was 
during the meal that Jesus founded his new rite. Observe 
the order with the bread, and compare Matthew 14: 19; 
15 : 36, and the parallels, and Luke 24: 30. Jesus seems to 
have followed here his habit. With the words of institution, 
compare Jolin 6: 48-58. Note the methed with the cup. 
On the “blood of the covenant,” compare Exodus 24 : 3-8, 
and Mark 10: 45. Note the purpose of this new rite (Luke 
22:19). Picture the whole scene in that upper room, re- 
membering that Jesus knew that death was close upon him 
(John 13: 1). 





OES 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 4, April 28, 1895 
The Lord’s Supper 


GoLpEN Text: This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22 : 19. 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 14: 12-26. Memory verses: 22-24.) 
Compare John 13 : 1-17 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

12 ¢ And the first day of un- 12 Andon the first day of unlea- 
leavened bread, when they killed vened bread, when they sacri- 
the passover, his disciples said ficed the passover, his disciples 
unto him, Where wilt thou that say unto him, Where wilt thou 
we go and prepare that thou may- that we go and make ready 
est eat the passover? that thou mayest eat the pass- 


ful, and to say unto him one by 
one, Js it I? and another said, Js 
itI? ; 

£0 And he answered and _ said 
unto them, Ji ds one of the twelve, 
that dippeth with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it is written of him: but woe 
to that man by whom the Son of 
man is betrayed! good were it for 
that man if he had never been 
born. 

22 { And as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed,and brake 
it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat; this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them: and they all 
drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them, 
This is my blood of the new tes- 
tament, which is shed for many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God. 

26 € And when they had sung 
a hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 
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ful, and to say unto bim one 
20 by one, Is it I? And he said 
unto them, Jt is one of ‘the 
twelve, he that dippeth with 
21 mein the dish. For the Son 
of. man goeth, even as it is 
written of him ; but woe unto 
that man through whom the 
Son of man is betrayed ! good 
were it for that man if he had 
not been born. 
22 And as ‘they were eating, he 
_ took * bread, and when he had 
blessed, he brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, Take ye: 
23 this is my body. And he took 
& cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave to them : and 
24 they all drank of it. And he 
said unto them, This is my 
blood of *the * covenant, which 
25 is shed for many. -Verily I 
say unto you, Iwill no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it 
new in the kingdom of God. 
26 .And when théy had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the 
mount of Olives. 


1Gr. for him ¢f that man. 2Or, a loaf *Or, the testament 4Some ancient 


authorities insert new, 


The American Revisers would tere) I shall no more drink” for 


“I will no more drink”’ in verse 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14 
a 
Lesson Topic : The Son Instituting his Memorial. 


1. Eating the Passover, vs. 12-18 a. 
OUTLINE : < 2. Disclosing the Betrayal, vs. 18 b-21. 
3- Instituting the Memorial, vs. 22+26. 


So 


Dairy Home REApInNGs : 
M.—Mark 14 : 1217. 


T.—Mark 14 : 18-26. 
W.—Exod. 12 : 21-28. 


The Lord's Supper. 
The Lord’s Supper. 
The passover. 


T.—John 13: 1-17. Washing the disciples’ feet. 


F.—John 13 : 18-30. 
S.—John.3 : 34-88. 


S.—1 Cor. 11 : 2328. 


The betrayer named. i 
Peter wermed.: so. bs concer 
“In remembrance.”’ 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


ASSAY 


Lesson Analysis 


I, EATING THE PASSOVER. 


1. The Killing of the Passover : 
On the first day,... 
The whole assembly . 


when they sacrificed the passover (12). 
. . of Israel sha) kill it at even (Exod. 12 :-6). 


The day... on which the passover must be sacrificed (Luke 22 : 7) 
Our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ (1 Cor. 5:7). 
2. The Members of the Company : 

I shall eat the passover with my disciples (14). 


A lamb, according to their fathers’ honses (Exod. 12 : 3). 
Take you lambs according to your families (Exod. 12: 21). 
I keep the passover at thy house with my disciples (Matt. 26 :18). 


3- The Observance of the Feast : 


They sat and were eating (18). 
The children of Israel went and did so (Exod. 12 : 28). 


The children of the captivity —_ 


He sat down, and the apostles w 


t the passover (Ezra : 19). 
th him (Luke 22 : 14). 


II. DISCLOSING THE BETRAYAL, 


1. By Announcement : 


One of you shall betray me (18). 
The hand of him that betrayeth me is with me (Luke 22 : 21), 


Jesus knew . 


him (John 13 : 


. who it was that should betray him vow 6 : 64). 
The devil having already put into the heart of Judas. 
2). 


. to betray 


18 And he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples,and saith unto them, 
Go ye into the city, and there 
shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall go 
in, say ye to the goodman of the 
house, The Master saith, Where 
is the guestcbamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my 
disciples? 

15 And he will shew you a 
large upper room furnished and 
prepared : there make ready for 
us. 

16 And hisdisciples went forth, 
and came into the city,and found 
as he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 

17 And in the evening he com- 
eth with the twelve. 

18 And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, 
One of you which eateth with me 
shall betray me. 

19 And they Legan to be sorrow- 





Or, Teucher 4 Gr. reclined, 


18 over? And he sendeth two of 
his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Go into the city, and 
there shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water: 

14 follow him ; and wheresoever 
he shall enter in, say to the 
goodman of the house, The 
1 Master saith, Where is my 
guest-chamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my dis- 

15 ciples? And he will himself 
shew you a large upper room 
furnished and ready: and there 

16 make ready for us. And the 
disciples went forth, and came 
into the city, and found as he 
had said unto them : and they 
made ready the passover. 

17 And when it was evening he 

18 cometh with the twelve. And 
as they *sat and were eating, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto 
you, One of, you shal] betray 
me, even he that eateth with 

19 me. They began to be sorrow- 


a. By Token : 

It is... he that dippeth with me in the dish (20). 
He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish (Matt. 26 ; 23). 
He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop (John 13 : 26). 
He then having received the sop went out straightway. (John 18 : 30). 
3- With Denunciation : 

Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
(21.) 
Good were it for that man if he had not been born (Matt. 26 : 24). 
Woe unto that man through whom he is betrayed (Luke 22 : 22). 
Judas fell away, that he might go to his own place (Acts 1 : 25). 


IIl. INSTITUTING THE MEMORIAL. 


1. Of the Broken Body ¢ 
Take ye: this is my body (22). 
Take, eat; this is my body (Matt. 26 : 26). 


This is my body which is given for you (Luke 22 : 19). 
This is my body, which is for you (1 Cor..11 : 24). 


2. Of the Shed Blood : 
This is my blood of the covenant (24). 


My blood, . . . shed for pony unto remission of sins “4 26 : 28). 
My blood, even that which is np eens out for you (Lu : 20). 
This cup isthe new covenant in my blood <1 Cor. 11 : *. 


3. Por the Coming Ages : 
Until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of Ged (25). 
Until that day when I drink it new with on (Matt. 26 : 29). 


Unult the Sinatom of Gon od shall come (Lu Li 


Ye proclaim "s death till he come,(1 Cor. 11 
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Verse 12 —" The first day ... when they sacrificed the passover.”’ 

() The exaltation of the pessover: (2) The significance of the pussover ; 
be ve 

® feree ib. — There | wd e feody for us.” (1) The disclosed apart- 

ment; (2) The prescribed preparations; (8) The selected pariici- 


nts; (4) The far-reaching purposes. 
PVerse 17.—*" When it. was arening. he cometh with the twelve.”’ 
(1) That memorable night; (2) That illustrious company ; (3) That 
momentous coming. 

Verse 18.—** One rot ou shall betray me.’’ (1) The betrayer ; (2) 
The betrayal; (3) The ed. 

Verse 22.— Take ye; this is my body.’ (1) The element used ; 


(2) The significance affixed ; (8) The part cipation commanded.—(1) 


be passover woes ye (2) The Supper instituted. 
bg done 23.—‘* They all drank of it." (1) The A gga cup ; (2) The 
chosen participants; (3) The reverent participation. 

Verse 26.—" They went out unto the mount of Olives. ” (1) The 
Ps ny (2) The destination : (3) The object. “tes The upper room ; 
(2) The valley pathway ; (3) The sacred moun 


RY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Features of the Passover 


Divinely instituted (Exod. 12 : 1-6). 

Pre-eminently the Lord’s (Exod. 12: 11, 27). 

Distinctively Jewish (John 2:12; 11 : 55). 

Commemorated the passing over (Exod. 12 : 12, 13), 
Commemorated the exodus (Exod. 12 : 17, 42 ; 13 : 9). 
Perpetually maintained (Exod. 12 : 14, 26, 27; 13 : 8, 10). 
Observed by Jesus (Matt, 26 : 17-20; John 2 : 13, 23). 
Recognized by Pilate (Matt. 27:15; Luke 28: 17). 

Merged into the Lord’s Supper (Matt. 26 : 26-28; 1 Cor. 5:7). 


RAS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| Gyr danren'y Events.—The close of the discourse on 

the Mount of Olives, as given in Matthew 25, consists of 
three parables, all conveying the same general warning (the 
Ten Virgins, the Marriage of the King’s Son, the Picture of 
the Judgment), Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell that the rulers 
were now counseling how to take Jesus, and Matthew and 
Mark indicate that the time was two days before the pass- 
over. These two evangelists also place the supper at 
Bethany in this connection, probably because it occasioned 
the treachery of Judas, His agreement with the rulers was 
probably made on Tuesday evening. Of the events from 
that evening until Thursday, when the lesson begins, no 
record is made, 

PLaces,—Bethany (vs. 12-15); Jerusalem, in the house of 
an unnamed man, supposed by some to ‘be the father of John 
Mark (vs. 16-25); on the way to the Mount of Olives (v. 26). 

Time.—Certainly on Thursday, since the crucifixion took 
place the next day, and all four evangelists say that Jesus ‘died 
on Friday (Matt. 27 : 62; Mark 15:42; Luke 23: 54; John 
19:31). Three evangelists specifically state that the events of 
the lesson occurred the day the passover supper was eaten (Matt. 
26:17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7). Hence that Thursday 
was the 14th of Nisan, A. U.C. 783 (April 6, A.D. 30), It is 
held by many that our Lord ate the passover on the 13th, the 
chief reason being that in that case his death would occur at 
the time when the paschal lamb was slain. Edersheim in- 
sists that such an anticipation of the passover would not have 
been allowed. 

Persons.—Our Lord and two disciples (Peter and John) ; 
a man in Jerusalem, a householder in the city; the Twelve, 
Judas being specially referred to. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 26 :.17-30; Luke 22: 7- 
14, 19, 20. For the entire series of events, read also Luke 
22 : 15-18, 24-30; John 13: 1-31; Luke 22: 31-38; John 
14-17. 

Se 
Critical Notes 


Verse 12.—On the first day of unleavened bread: The 14th of 
Nisan, according to Exodus 12: 18 and all subsequent Jewish 
usage. The leaven was removed from the houses on the 
evening before, when the Jewish day began.— When they 
sacrificed the passover : That is, the lamb. Habitual action is 
expressed by the verb. Luke even more distinctly says, 
“must be sacrificed.”—His disciples say unto him: This con- 
versation occurred at Bethany, early enough in the day to 
make all the necessary preparations.— That thou mayest eat the 
passover: That is, the paschal supper, the chief feature of 
which would be the lamb that had been sacrificed in the 
afternoon. The making ready in this case included only the 
final preparations. See on verse 16. 

Verse 48.—And he sendeth two of his disciples: Luke 22 : 8, 
“Peter and John.” The peculiar way in which the place is 
indicated has usually been regarded as a precaution against 
interruption by Judas, who had already agreed to betray 
Jesus. Probably Judas, who carried the bag, had already 
purchased some of the things necessary for the supper. It 
has also been surmised that, while doing so, he found oppor- 
tunity to confer with the rulers.—Go into the city: They were 
outside, and the supper must be eaten in Jerusalem.— There 
shall meet you: This certainly implies foreknowledge rather 
than prearrangement.—Fo!low him: The message was not 
for him, 

Verse 14—Wheresoever he shall enter in: 


The pluce was 
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thus kept concealed until the disciples reached it.—Say to the 
goodman of the house: “ Master of the house,” as in the last 
lesson (Matt, 24: 48). The term “goodman” is retained to 
mark the difference from “ master” in the next clause.—T..¢ 
master saith: Evidently the householder was expected to 
know Jesus, That he was the father of John Mark is merely 
@ conjecture.— Where is my guest-chamber : “ My,” supported 
by the best authorities, suggests that Jesus claimed the room 
for his use. Certainly he wished a place where he and his 
disciples would be the only guests. The word “ guest- 
chamber” does not indicate the exact sense. The Greek 
word points to a lower room, more public than that spoken 
of in the next verse. Matthew inserts in the message the 
significant words, “ My time is at hand.” 

Verse 15.—He will himself: This suggests a welcome.—A 
large upper room: A better and more private room than was 
asked for. Some suppose it was the room on the house-top, 
called “ Alijah.” It would need to be large. Only a large 
apartment would suffice for a party of thirteen.—Furnished 
and ready: The former term points to the tables and divans ; 
the latter, tothe other preparations.— There make ready: The 
final arrangements, probably including the lamb, though this 
too might have been provided by the householder. If, how- 
ever, it had been already purchased for the use of Jesus and 
his disciples, Peter and John would be expected to present 
and slay it in the temple before the priest. 

Verse 16.—Found as he had said unto them: Some think 
that the room was hired; others, that it was freely offered by 
the householder. 

Verse 17.—And when it was evening: According to usage, 
“between the evenings;” that is, between three and six 
o'clock. The events preceding the next verse are given by 
Luke and John. As they gathered, the Lord expresses his 
desire to eat this passover before he suffered (Luke 22: 15-18) ; 
there arose a contention, probably about the places of honor 
at the feast (Luke 22 : 24-30); then the passover supper be- 
gan, and during the progress of it our Lord washes the dis- 
ciples’ feet (John 13 ; 1-20), at what stage in the celebra‘ion 
cannot be exactly determined ; it was probably comparatively 
early in the feast. 

Verse 18.—And as they sat: Or, rather, “reclined.” It 
would seem, from the account of John, that he himself re- 
clined next to Jesus, on his right hand, and that Judas was 
immediately to the left of Jesus, Peter being on the opposite 
of the triclinium. Jesus was the master of the feast, and, on 
this view, Judas had the place of honor next to him, Peter 
having taken’ the lowest: place.— Were eating: It is not possi- 
ble to fix the precise stage in the feast ; indeed, it is not cer- 
tain that the ritual fully corresponded with that of later 
Jewish usage.—One of you shall betray me, even he that eateth 
with me: The Revised Version reproduces the emphatic form 
of the original. 

Verse 19.—They began to be sorrowful: Matthew, ‘‘ exceed- 
ing sorrowful.”—One by one, Is it I? The briefer form of the 
verse is well attested. The question implies’a negative an- 
swer. Judas seems to have asked the question last of them 
all (comp. Matt. 26 : 25, and see below). 

Verse 20.—He that dippeth with me in the dish: This is the 
more specific sense of the passage. It pointed to some one 
near Jesus, yet it was not understood to refer to Judas 
(comp. John 13 : 28). 

Verse 21.—For: Introducing the reason for the betrayal. 
—The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: The 
Scripture must be fulfilled, but this was “as it hath been de- 
termined ” (Luke).—But woe wnto that man: God’s purpose 
includes human responsibility (comp. Acts 2: 23). Our 
Lord does not discuss these two seemingly contradictory facts 
as a theological puzzle, but, in a pathetic “lamentation of 
love,” seems to forget his own coming sorrows in the holy 
pity that proved unavailing. Only when in some sympathy 
with him can men rightly look at this profound question.— 
Good were it for that man: The margin of the Revised Version 
givestheexactform. The clause presents in proverbial phrase 
the prediction of a terrible destiny. According to Matthew, 
the question of Judas followed this awful and pathetic re- 
mark, Probably in immediate connection with this should 
be placed the incidents narrated by John (John 13 : 23-30): 
Peter beckons to John, asking him to tell who the betrayer 
is; John, leaning back, asks Jesus; he answers that it is the 
one to whom he will give “the sop” (which, according to 
Edersheim, consisted of flesh of the lamb, unleavened bread, 
and bitter herbs, wrapped together) ; Jesus gives the sop to 
Judas, though even this may not have made him known to 
John as the betrayer; Satan enters into Judas, to whom 
Jesus says, “That thou doest, do quickly ;” even this was 
not understood; Judas then goes out, “and it was night,” 
evidently iate in the feast. It seems most probable, though 
not certain, that Judas went out before the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 22.—And as they were eating: Still reclining, though 
the passover supper was nearly finished, since the cup of 
blessing followed. There was an interval for free conversa- 
tion at this stage of the passover meal.—He took bread: Or, 
“a louf.” one of the unleavened, flat loaves.— When he had 
blessed : Or nimply,* blessiug,” asking a blessing. Luke and 


Paul (1 Cor. 11 : 24) speak of this as “giving thanks.” From 
the latter Greek word the term “ Eucharist” is derived, as 
applied to the Lord’s Supper.—He brake it, and gave to chem: 
These are the main acts.—Take ye: “ Eat” is not found in 
the best authorities. —This is my body: Mark is very brief. 
But before this Gospel was written, the fuller form in 1 Co- 
rinthians 11 ; 24, 25, was known. The profound significance 
of the saying appears from two facts: that ages of bitter con- 
troversy have not destroyed its power, and that centuries of 
pious reflection have not exhausted its meaning. This 
crowning rite of the Christian Church remains a means of 
grace, and to engage in it as such is of more importance than to 
know how it blesses us. While the broken bread represents 
the body of Christ, in a true spiritual sense it presents Christ 
to us as dying for us and as feeding our souls. 

Verse 23.—And he took a cup: This probably answered to 
the cup of blessing in the passover supper. The thanksgiv- 
ing was repeated.—And they all drank of it: Matthew gives 
the direct command, 

Verse 24.—This is my blood of the covenant: So in Matthew. 
Luke, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” “This” 
certainly points to the cup, hence an exactly literal interpre- 
tation is impossible, since the wine in the cup is the real sub- 
ject of the statement. ‘“ My blood” refers, as the next clause 
shows, to the shedding of Christ’s blood,—his death by vio- 
lence. The word “new” is not well attested. ‘‘ Covenant” 
is preferable to “testament.” The Greek word has both 
meanings, but the former is the sense in the Greek version of 
the Old Testament, and the latter is not the necessary mean- 
ing in the New, except in Hebrews 9: 15-17, Hence the 
American Revisers prefer to omit even the marginal render- 
ing in all cases, that passage excepted. While this “ cove- 
nant” was sealed with the blood of Christ, its blessings are 
not testamentary, but covenant, blessings.— Which is shed: 
That is, “ poured out.”—For many: This suggests the wider 
scope of the ordinance then instituted. Matthew adds, 
“Unto remission of sins.” 

Verse 25.— Verily I say unto you:eThe solemn close of the 
Lord’s Supper.—I will no more drink: “ Shall” is preferable, 
since this is a prediction, not a declaration of purpose.—O/ 
the fruit of the vine: This phrase was used of the wine in the 
passover ritual (comp. Luke 22: 18, which was spoken earlier), 
hence it does not imply that a special kind of wine was used, 
—Until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God: 
This points to the future kingdom of glory, and answers to 
the prophetic phrase in 1 Corinthians 11 : 26, “till he come.” 
The continued celebration of the Lord’s Supper is a public 
expression of hope in regard to the final victory of Christ’s 
people and the blessed fellowship with him when he returns, 

After this should be placed the prediction of Peter’s denial 
and the incident about the swords (Luke 22: 35-38), then 
the long and tender discourse in John 14-16, followed by the 
prayer in John 17, 

Verse 26.—Sung a hymn: Psalms 115-118 were used at the 
close of the passover, and are probably meant here.— Unto 
the Mount of Olives: Across the brook, or ravine, Kidron, to 
Gethsemane, on the western slope of the Mount of Oliveg 
(see next lesson). The place of eating the passover was kept 
concealed, but they now go to a well-knowmspot, of which 
Judas was aware (John 18:1, 2). The privacy of the upper 
room was thus secured for the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and the farewell discourse ; there no hindrance was placed 
in the way of the betrayer, since the Son of man must go, “ as 
it is written of him,” 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIDAY, the 14th of Nisan, was the day of the passover 

to the Jewish nation at large, the Hebrew day begin- 

ning at the appearance of the stars on our Thursday evening 

(John 18: 28), But it was permitted to anticipate the exact 

time, and keep the feast on the opening instead of at the close 

of the 14th, where circumstances made this unavoidable; and 

hence, as Jesus knew that his hours were numbered, he deter- 
mined to celebrate it at the éarlier date. 

He had passed the Wednesday evening in the house of 
Simon the leper, at Bethany, where a loving heart had poured 
the contents of a phial of “ precious ointment” over his head 
and feet, wiping the feet with her loosened hair, and, by her 
tender homagé thus rendered, unconsciously anointing him, 
as he said, for his burial. To have lavished what cost at 
least fifty dollars—the penny was equal to about seventeen 
cents—on this, sealed our Lord's doom ; for Judas, infuriated 
at so much money being lost to the “ bag,” had slunk off to 
the temple authorities, and agreed to betray his Master to 
them for thirty shekels, thus unintentionally fulfilling the 
prophecy of Zechariah (Zech. 11 : 12, 13). 

Next morning began Christ’s own preparations for the end, 
He must have told the disciples that he intended to keep the 
feast at the opening of the fixed day for it, instead of at the next 
sunset ; for they asked him in the morning what frieud had put 
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a room at his disposal for that night. The lamb had to be killed 
and roasted, the bitter herbs mixed, and the bread and wine 
provided, but the chamber for meeting must first be known. 
Calling Peter and John, therefore, Christ told them how, 
after passing through the town gate, a man bearing an earthen 
jar of water on his shoulder would meet them. They were 
to follow him to the house to which he went, and, going in, 
ask the master of the house, in the name of “ the Teacher,” 
where was the guest-chamber in which he could eat the 
passover with his disciples, 

The title, “Master” or “Teacher,” is constantly used of 
Christ in the Gospels as the usual equivalent to rabbi, and 
does not imply any special relation to the householder ad- 
dressed ; but the ready permission granted to come with his 
disciples shows that the expected host was a friend, Taking 
the envoys to the upper story, the best part of an Eastern 
house, the sympathizer at once showed them a large upper 
room, already provided with dining-couches and whatever 
else was needed, and put it at our Lord’s service. 

This point settled, the two could go to work to get things 
in order; nor would they have a light task, though they were 
able to get through it, and have all details arranged, before 
Christ’s arrival, with the rest of the Twelve, in the evening. 
He and they having come, and having taken their places in 
due order, the feast, as usual, began by the passing round a 
wine-cup, from which each sipped in turn. Jesus, however, 
would not taste it; but, having given thanks to God, handed 
it to the Twelve, telling them that he would not drink wine 
again till the kingdom of God had come (Luke 22 : 15-30, 

This mention of the “ kingdom of God” sufficed to rekindle 
their old jealousy as to the rank each should hold in the 
grand Messianic sovereignty, now, as they thought, so near. 
But their “ contention” was at once silenced by keen reproof, 
and at least an outward harmony restored, Presently this 
reproof was driven home by a lesson of humility, in vivid 
contrast to their selfish ambition; for Christ, laying aside his 
outer coat, and girding himself with a towel, as the slave did 
who usually did what he,was about to do, poured water into 
a basin, and meekly began to wash and dry the feet of the 
Twelve. Peter would fain have had himself omitted as un- 
worthy of such an honor, but a word made him submit; “the 
being washed was a symbol of being his!” 

This menial service performed to all, Christ once more took 

his place on the couch, pressing on the apostles the lesson 
of his lowliness, which, he told them, he had intended for an 
example. Now, at last, the modest feast began; but a great 
sorrow depressed our Lord, for he knew that Judas was a 
traitor, and, indeed, indicated his knowledge of thie hideous 
fact by a secret whisper to John, who lay on the couch next 
him, their heads toward each other as if the disciple lay in 
his Master’s bosom. Handing to Judasa morsel of bread that 
had been dipped by himself in the dish, Christ told him to 
do what he intended without further delay,—a hint unmean- 
ing to most of the apostles, but enough to bring matters to a 
crisis, Judas at once rising, and going out on his shameful 
errand, Peter, however, was in the secret, and hastily found 
opportunity to protest his undying fidelity, but only to be told 
that the whole of those at the table would, that very night, 
forsake him, and that he himself would openly deny him. 
, The feast was now virtually over, but a new ordinance was 
to be instituted to be a bond of unity among all our Lord’s 
followers in all ages, and a tender memorial of his death for 
their redemption. Taking one of the thin round cakes of 
bread on the table, and giving thanks to God, he broke it and 
gave it to the disciples, saying, as he did so, “ Take, eat; this 
is my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance 
of me.” This closed the supper, but it was usual to taste the 
cup once more before breaking up, and our Lord now took it 
up, and passed it to them with a new significance. “This 
cup,” said he, “is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many.” And then he repeated that he would not drink 
the fruit of the vine again till he drank it new in the king- 
dom of God. ‘“ This do,” he added, “as often as ye drink, in 
remembrance of me.” Then followed the wonderful parting 
address contained in the 14th, 15:h, 16th, and 17th chapters 
of John, which ended they chanted a psalm, as was usual 
after the passover, and went out—to Gethsemane! 
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The Lord’s Supper 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE events in this lesson took place on Thursday of the 
Passion Week. Yesterday Jesus had left the temple, 
no longer God's but “your house,” as he called it to the 
rulers; and his departure had made it “desolate.” The 
night had been spent at Bethany, where true love lapped 
him in its soothing warmth. Judas had been on his secret 
errand to the priests, and he and they were watching their 
opportunity to strike the final blow. These circumstances 
throw light on the first p»rt of the lesson, 
1, Verves 12-16 warrate the preparations for the paasover, 
and tLe precautions taken by Jesus to keep the p.ace secret 
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till the moment when he and the Twelve reached it. The 
disciples, unconscious of treachery, naturally ask his pleasure 
as to the place, and in their question (“that thou mayest 
eat”) we hear, too, atone of humility, He is the person to 
be considered,—the head of the family. They do not name 
themselves, But the traitor was greedily listening, that he 
might presently steal into the city, and set the bloodhounds 
on the track. If Judas had known where the place was, no 
doubt the arrest would have taken place there, instead of at 
Gethsemane. Hence the veiled terms of our Lord’s descrip- 
tion were precautionary, and meant to secure the accomplisb- 
ment of his strong desire to eat the passover with the faithful 
eleven before he suffered. 

There is much probability in the conjecture that he had 
previously arranged the preparation of the room and the 
token which was to guide the disciples with the “ goodman 
of the house,” for the appearance of a man bearing a pitcher 
of water would be unusual, since that was woman’s work; 
and the fact that the upper room was already prepared when 
the two disciples came, points in the same direction. If the 
man who met them was to be followed by them, he must 
have turned when he was met; and silently preceded the 
silent couple behind him. All these things look like pre- 
arrangement, but, whether there was an understanding with 
the householder or not, elaborate precaution for concealment 
of the place is evident, 

Jesus, then, obeyed his own precept, and was “ wise as 
serpents,” He met cunning with secrecy. He deliberately 
covered up his tracks, as it were, to throw the traitor off the 
scent for a brief space. He too knew the pain of being sur- 
rounded by a choking atmosphere of crafty hatred. He too, 
Lord of all as he was, had to have recourse to innocent 
stratagem to insure a quiet hour with his chosen. 

Why was Jesus thus desirous of delaying the hour which 
he foresaw? For weeks before he had been pressing towards 
it with almost eagerness. During that week he had done 
fouch to bring it on. Was his courage failing, or his resolu- 
tion faltering, now that he was close to it? Notso. But he 
was partly moved by the pathetic desire to unite with the 
eleven in the passover feast, for his own solace, and partly by 
the desire that the time of his death should coincide with the 
passover, to testify that he was the true Lamb, whose 
sprinkled blood sealed the covenant and averted the blow of 
the destroying angel. How easily he could have carried his 
precautions farther, and avoided the cross altogether! These 
successful contrivances to secure the delay he desired bring 
into stronger light his perfect voluntariness in surrender and 
complete passiveness at last. 

2. Verses 17-21 give a very condensed account of the dis- 
closure of the betrayer, Not till evening began to fall did 
our Lord leave the calm seclusion of Bethany. What 
thoughts filled his breast as, for the last time, he “ steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem”! The two messengers had 
apparently returned, having done their errand, and wuld 
act as guides to the upper room. /Bo, through the joyous 
crowds, the little company passed unnoticed. 

How widely apart were those who seemed so close! Jesus, 
with his infinite love gathering itself together for the su- 
preme act of self-sacrifice; the eleven, all ignorant of what 
was eo near, and with some tinge of festival feeling; Judas 
steeling himself for the completion of his work, resolved to 
do it, and dreading premature disclosure, while rooted 
malignity of hatred against Jesus made a hell in his heart. 

The simple feast had begun, when Jesus darkened its 
mirth by the solemn disclosure that the betrayer was among 
them. “They began to be sorrowful” implies that previously 
they had been in a festal mood, If so, what a gulf between 
them and him! Christ’s solemn “ Verily” was as much to 
relieve his own burdened heart as to inform them. The 
presence of Judas checked the flow of confidence, like a black 
rock in a river. The atmosphere would be clearer when he 
was gone. Our Lord’s words are as much an exclamation 
of pain as a communication to the eleven. They indicate 
how his loving heart was lacerated by treason where he 
sought love. The old psalm rung in his ears, and he let its 
words color his speech (Psa. 41 : 9). 

If pause had been still possible for Judas, the appeal to 
past friendship and intimacy of association would have 
touched even his heart. As it did not touch him to repent- 
ance, it stung him to more obstinate resolution. A heart 
that resists softening grows harder. He would be trembling, 
too, lest Jesus knew more than he said, and was about to 
name him as the false friend. 

The disciples’ question in its form in the Greek implies the 
expectation of a negative answer, ‘“‘Surely it is not L—is 
it?” - But, no doubt, each man felt that he had in him pos- 
sibilities which, wakened into action, might lead even to that 
baseness. No man is so far removed from any sin that he 
can venture to remain secure when warnings against it are 
given. Self-distrust becomes us. We shall stand more sure 
if we feel that our steps will slip unless we are held up by 
him, Tremblingly to ask, “Is it?” is the best way to make 
certain that it is not. 

But Judas had nerve and brazen face enough to ask the 
same question. What audacity and fixed dejermination 
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moved his tongue, that it did not stammer then! Markdoes 
not tell of the private token given to Peter and Jolin; for 
the answer, “ He that dippeth with me in the dish” seems 
to be merely a synonym for the previous expression, “ eateth 
with me.” Christ rises from disclosing the human instrument 
to the calm contemplation of the divine purpose as declared 
in prophecy (for example, Psa, 22; Isa. 53). His own will 
consents, for he “ goes” by his own act. In going he obeys 
the Father’s will; for his going “ was written of him” from 
of old. What majesty of calm, what perfect obedience, what 
iron inflexibility of purpose, made inflexible by love! 

But he cannot leave the traitor even yet as hopeless. His 
“wo” has a tone of lament as well as of condemnation, and 
the awful words of doom are spoken, like all his threatenings, 
in order that they may never have to be fulfilled. Better not 
to have been at all than to have used life for such a dreadful 
purpose! Whoever does not employ earthly life for its true 
end makes life a curse. 

3. Verses 22-25 narrate the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Mark coincides closely with Matthew in his account, 
What Matthew has as a command (“ Drink ye all of it”), 
Mark tells as a fact (“ They all drank of it”). Mark omits 
“for the remission of sins” (v. 24). Neither account refers 
to the aspect of the supper as a memorial. They fix atten- 
tion rather on what it was to the eleven than on what it has 
been to later ages. Nor do they lay stress on the relation of 
the supper to the passover, important as that is. But Mark 
gives the center point of all in his simple report of Christ’s 
words of institution : “ This is my body, this is my blood.” 

The words clearly imply a death, and that by violence; for 
the body and blood are separated, and the former was broken, 
while the latter is spoken of as shed, 

Farther, the rite teaches us plainly what Jesus regarded 
as the very center of his work. Why should he have estab- 
lished an ordinance which showed forth his death, if it was 
nothing other in kind than many a martyr’s? What do pro- 
fessing Christian communities, which deny the atoning char- 
acter of that death, make of the Lord’s Supper? They are 
hard put to it to explain, its institution, and they find it diffi- 
cult to keep up its observance, It stands as a witness to all 
ages of Christ’s own conception of his death. The atone- 
ment is declared by it as plainly as by any of Paul’s teaching ; 
and it gives the lie to the fashionable view that the servant, 
and not the master, originated that interpretation of the mean- 
ing of his death. 

Further, it sets forth the blood as the seal of a covenant, 
and thys substantially sweeps away the ancient order, and 
inaugurates a new pact between God and man, in which 
prophecy is fulfilled, and hearts inscribed with a law beloved, 
and spirits taught directly by God, and blessed reciprocal 
possession of God by man and of man by God, and perfect 
oblivion, on his part, of all sins, are brought to men. That 
covenant is for “ many,” not as if “many” were opposed to 
“all,” but the multitudes who are benefited are contrasted 
with the One whose blessings are thus widely diffused. 

Further, the Lord’s Supper presents in outward form the 
great means by which men become partakers of Christ. For tak- 
ing and éating are pictures of faith, and they who would live by 
Christ must partake of him by their own act of trust in him. 

Further, it teaches what the essential blessing appropriated 
by faith is; namely, Christ himself, who passes into the trust- 
ing spirit, and there becomes the life (for “the blood is the 
life”) as truly as bread is incorporated"in the eater, But 
while the bread that perishes is assimilated to the body, the 
bread that endures forever assimilates the spirit that eats it 
to its own immortal and perfect nature. 

The meal, so strangely blended of sadness and joy, ended 
with singing “a hymn.” Ifthe passover rites were the same 
as those of later days, this would be Psalms 114 (or 115) to 

118, One can fancy the awe and sorrow that quavered in the 
disciples’ voices, and the rapt look on the Master's face, as 
that one hundred and eighteenth psalm, which he had quoted 
so often in these last conflicts with the ruler, and strains from 
which had been shouted by the procession at his entry to 
Jerusalem, was sung, with its many allusions to Messiah. 

And then, from that upper chamber, they went silently out 
into the moonlight,—he to Gethsemane and Calvary, Peter 
to deny him, and the rest to forsake him and flee. But there 
comes the day when his own promise, which closed that 
supper, shall be fulfilled, and the new wine be drunk by re- 
newed lips at the table whence we ‘shall go no more out.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Last Supper 
THOUSAND years of significant passovers flower into 
the more significant sacrament. It takes ages and ac- 
tions to build up apt expressions for God’s thought, The 
intensive meaning is the forgiveness of sin by the shed blood. 


When Christ takes so much pains to accentuate this meaning 
by one of the last acts explanatory of his death, takes paios 
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to make this doctrine the whole burden of the last word of 
revelation,—namely, the First Epistle of John,—and to per- 
petuate it among every little company of his followers till the 
world end, it must be of the utmost importance. We must 
not eliminate the bloody element in our salvation. There is 
a deserved death of the sinner averted by the shed blood of a 
personal and voluntary substitute. 

This supper was “ greatly desired” by Christ. He prepared 
for it by quiet meditation all day Wednesday and the morning 
of Thursday. 

The feast was pungent with one great sorrow,—the evident 
fact that he was to be betrayed by one whom he had trusted, 
both with the funds of the company, and a knowledge of his 
most secret haunts. The gentle treatment of the traitor pro- 
claims the Godhead of the Master (v. 21). 

The supper indicates intimacy,—to eat together, to have the 
“game flesh, blood, spirit (Phil. 2 : 5), and ends of life, 

It commands the obedience of all disciples, “ Do this.” 
Thus in every nation we have monumental evidence of the 
most significant fact in the history of Jesus on earth ; namely, 
his atoning death. 

It means, as we have said, salvation, “ blood shed for the 
remission of sins.” 

It betokens triumph (v. 25). There is another kingdom. 
This feast foreshadows the communion in that world, the 
helpful nutrition of Him who leads to waters calm and pas- 
tures green. In this hour, made dark by betrayal by a kiss, 
by the agony of bearing the crushing weight of the world’s 
sin, by insult the most stinging, by death the most torturing, 
he sees through to the perfect triumph, and sings his hymn 
of victory. Turn to the great Hallel (Psa. 115-118), which 
was the passover hymnal, and sing portions of it as Christ 
did in the face of hastening death, and the significance is new, 
and wide and high. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou 

mayest eat the passover ? (v.12.) If we are in doubt 

as. to our duty, we can go with confidence to Jesus for in- 

struction. He loves to have us interested in his plans, and 

he is glad to tell us how we can cowork with him. Our work 

for him and witli him needs planning for, and it is our privi- 
lege to be guided by him at every step of progress. 

He sendeth two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go into 
the city (v.18), How good it is of Jesus to give us comipan- 
ionship in our work for him! “Two are better than one.” 
He knows this, and we learn it. Sympathy, encouragement, 
and help are needed in our life work, and the companionship 
that Jesus provides in his loving service is a power for good 
that cannot be overestimated. A companion chosen for us 
by Jesus can represent him to us, and we in turn can repre- 
sent Jesus to him. Each one can have added power through 
such companionship, and can be of added service to Jesus. 

There shall meet you a man. Incidental meetings are 
providential, Large results may pivot onthem. You enter 
a railroad car, and take your seat among strangers. A prof- 
fered courtesy brings you into conversation with a fellow- 
traveler, An acquaintance is the result. Years of helpful 
Christian cowork follow in the train of that first meeting. 
You visit a place of winter resort for health-seekers. At the 
dinner-table you meet a man unknown to you until then. An 
entire change in the aim and conduct of his life is one conse- 
quence of that meeting; and his labors for good may be far 
more effective than yours in your whole lifetime. You look in 
upon a preparatory school, where two hundred young men 
are at their studies. One face impresses you. Your meeting 
with him affects your course and his for all time, and involves 
the interests of a multitude. Your meeting of a young man 
in a Sunday-school where you are present only for that one 
session has more influence over his lifethan all other agencies 
combined—and scarcely less over yours. You meet on the 
street one whom you wished not to see, one whom at that 
moment you were seeking to avoid, and as a result more 
lives than one are affected in all their human course and in 
their highest spiritual interests, These illustrations are real 
incidents, and there are thousands like them. It behooves 
us to consider well our duty in every meeting with another. 

Lord, what wilt thou have me to do—when next I meet one 
whom thou hast planned for me to see? 

The disciples went forth, and . .. made ready the passover 
(v.16). When we arrange for the doing of a familiar duty, 
as it has been dome many times before, we may be on the 
verge of new privileges, with contingent duties and outflow- 
ing consequences for good, beyond our largest hope or desire. 
The surest way of gaining new light is by walking in the 
direction of the light that we have. The Old Testament be- 
comes a New Testament to those who accept ite teachings and 
pointings as from God, and live up to its letter and its spirit. 
There is no Christian passover except ou the basis of the 
Jewish passover. 
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Jesus said, .. . One of you shall betray me, even he that 
eateth with me. They began... to say,... Ts it I? (vs, 18, 
19.) A man’s surroundings neither save nor destroy him. 
Yet there is no mistake more common concerning wrong- 
doers than the thinking that they are the victims of circum- 
stances, Some would have us believe that all or most of our 
criminals have simply yielded to the pressure of their sad 
surroundings. How was it with Adam? Did God spare any 
pains to give him a fair start in life! How was it with 
Judas? Could he have been better ciroumstanced in all this 
earth than in the personal family group of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? It is not enough to haye the dearest mother living; 
to live in a delightful community ; to attend a choice church ; 
t» be under the ministrations of the best of pastors; to have 
a part in Christian work as teacher, or class-leader, or deacon, 
orelder. The word of Christ was not for that passover even- 
ing alone, nor for that group of the chosen twelve only, It 
rings down through the ages, and sounds anew in many a 
circle of his professedly devoted followers: “One of you 
shall betray me, even he that eateth with me.” In the 
thought of this, we all may be sad and thoughtful, and ask, 
in all sincerity and watchfulness: “Is it 1?” “Is it 1?” 

He took bread, , . . blessed, . . . brake it, and gave to them, and 
said, ... This is my body. ... He took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave to them... . He said, .. . This is my blood 
of the covenant (vs. 22-24). Flesh brings nourishment ; blood 
gives life. From time immemorial, bread represented flesh, 
and blood was represented by the “ blood of the grape.” The 
disciples of Jesus were familiar with this truth before this 
time, Referring apparently to a well-known custom of eat- 
ing flesh and drinking blood as a means of obtaining more 
life, and of sustaining it, Jesus had said to his disciples, 
months before this, in Galilee, “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in your- 
selves. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.” And now he re-emphasized this truth in this 
newly instituted communion service on an old and familiar 
idea, We must have life from and in Christ, or we lack life. 
We must feed on Christ daily, or we famish. This is the 
truth of traths in the gospel. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A..F. Schauffier, D. D. 


HIS lesson may be taught under three heads: “Good,” 
“ Better,” “ Best.” 

Good.—The feast that had drawn the Master and his dis- 
ciples to Jerusalem was the feast of the passover. It was a 
national feast, and commemorated the deliverance of the 
Israelites from the bondage in Egypt, Let the teacher bring 
out the facts which this feast was designed to recall to the 
minds. of God’s people. There was, in the first place, the 
bitter bondage. This was set forth by the bitter herbs that 
formed a part of the celebration. They were ever to remem- 
ber that they had been bond-servants in the land of their 
captivity. 

But this was not all. God intended, not only to remind 
them of this, but to keep ever fresh in their minds the de- 
liverance that he had granted to them. So he bade them slay 
a lamb, in remembrance of the jamb that was slain by each 
family on the night of their exodus, the blood of which was 
sprinkled on the door-posts of their houses, as a means of 
deliverance from the destroying angel who passed through 
Egypt and slew the firstborn in every household where there 
was no blood sprinkled on the doors. It was this that led to 
the calling of the feast by the name of “ the passover.” 

Then the unleavened bread was to remind them that God 
required at their hands purity of life, since they were the 
people of God, and were called by his name, Moreover, the 
feast was to be eaten in haste, as reminding them of the haste 
in which their fathers had left the land of their captivity 
when the set time of their deliverance had come, 

All this the feast of the passover was to keep ever fresh in 
their minds, so that they could not forget that it was God 
who had wrought for them, and that to him they owed 
more than they could ever repay. Thus this feast was good 
for them as a nation to keep. It reminded them of their 
need of God as a deliverer at all times, and awakened their 
sense of gratitude for all that he had already done for them. 

Betier.—The feast of the passover was not the only feast 
that our Lord celebrated on that night in Jerusalem, When 
that feast had come to a close, he institated another, which 
we call the Lord’s Supper. While in some respects it was 
like the old feast, in all respects it was better; for that feast 
celebrated a temporal deliverance, while this one set forth an 
eternal deliverance. That feast showed forth the mercy of 
God to a single nation, while this one manifested his love to 
all mankind. That feast spoke of a lamb that had been slain, 
while this one reminded men for all time of the sacrifice of 
the Son of God on the cross. 

In instituting this “supper,” Jesus made use of two com- 
mon articles; namely, bread and wine. The bread, which 





he broke in the presence of his disciples, typified his body,’ 
that was broken on the cross for them, and not for 
them only, but for all men, while the wine was used as & 
symbol of his blood that was shed for the remission of the’ 
sins of the world, Simpler emblems could not have been’ 
used, and our Lord probably took them because they were so 
simple that they would draw no ettention to themselves, but 
only act as helps to the comprehension of that for which 
they stood, 

Whenever God’s people meet and partake of those em- 
blems, they show forth the Lord’s death, in which they trust, 
as their all-sofficient sacrifice for sin, They confess in this 
way that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
and that they rest in his sacrifice as the atonement of their 
guilt. Surely, then, this feast speaks of better things than 
did the old feast of the passover, for by it we say, “ Now is 
Christ our passover sacrificed for us.” . Yes, the old passover 
was good, but the Lord’s Supper is better. 

Best,—But the best is yet to come. At some time during 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper the Master said, “I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I 
drink it new in the kingdom of God.” That great day has 
not yet come, but it is sure to come. There is a marriage 
supper of the Lamb yet to be celebrated, and in that day 
there will be much rejoicing on the part of all those who en- 
joy the privilege of sitting down at that table. The Jewish 
passover set forth a deliverance that was temporal and past; 
the Lord’s Supper sets forth a spiritual deliverance that is 
eternal, But the great supper to which Jesus refers in this 
text that we have quoted is one that celebrated an eternal 
and perfect deliverance from sin and all its consequences, 
Then will be gathered all the redeemed of the Lord from 
every tribe and kindred and nation and people under the 
sun, and forever and forever they will dwell in that kingdom 
of God of which Jesus speaks in this lesson. Yes, the pass- 
over was good, the Lord’s Supper better, but the best is yet to 
come, in the perfected kingdom of God the Father. 

This division gives us the following, which we may use as 
a blackboard exercise : 


Goop: Tue Passover. 
Berrer: THE Lorp’s Supper. 
Best: THe MarriaGe Feast. 


Now let the teacher go on to make some practical applica- 
tion of the truths that have been drawn out. What has all 
this to do with me, now living in New York? It has this to 
do, that I am a sinner, and need pardon. My heart needs to 
be cleansed, and there is only one way in which this can be 
done, and that is through the blood of Jesus, the Son of God, 
Each time I see the Lord’s Supper administered it is a ser- 
mon to me, asking how I stand, and why I do not come to 
this table myself. It is an invitation to me to accept of him 
as Redeemer, and rest on him for my pardon, and then to 
celebrate before men his dying’love to me. 

All this the Lord’s Supper says to the unconverted. But 
if I am a true child of God, it tells me anew each time I 
come to the table that my sins are washed away, and it re- 
minds me of the death of Jesus for me. It also speaks to me 
of that grand day when I too shall sit at the, table in the 
kingdom of God, and there feast with my Lord himself. Is 
not, then, the Lord's Supper a feast for which I should be 
most grateful, and which should be to me a source of spiritual 
refreshment? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE did Jesus go on the first day of the last week 
before his death? How was he honored as he rode 
into Jerusalem? To what building did he go? What did 
he see there as he “looked round about”? How did he 
“ cleanse the temple” on Monday? What were some of the 
parables he taught on Tuesday? What were his words of 
warning to his disciples as he told the need of watchfulness? 
After a long day of teaching in the temple courts, and telling 
his disciples of destruction comihg upon Jerusalem, on Tues- 
day evening Jesus went again to Bethany. Probably he 
rested there all day Wednesday, but of how he passed that 
day and the morning of Thursday, we have no record. We 
can only wonder where he spent those few last hours of rest, 
perhaps in the home of Lazarus and his sisters, who served 
him with love and gratitude. Why were they grateful? 

The Passover—No doubt the scholars can tell of the Jewish 
passover, that it. was to commemorate the going out from 
slavery in Egypt, of the spotiess lamb which had been chosen, 
how it was killed and the blood sprinkled on the door-posts, 
and of the feast in every household. If not familiar to all, 
let some scholar describe it, or several reply to such questions 
as will make it plain. The fourteenth day of the month we 
call April was the day to prepare for the passover feast to be 
eaten .on the fifieenth, which began at sundown of the dav 
before. Why was it called tive first day of unleavened bread? 

















































































































































































































Of what was leaven an emblem? It was during Thursday 
that the disciples asked Jesus where they should make ready 
for him to eat the passover. Jesus had no home in Jerusa- 
lem, nor had any of his. twelve disciples. They needed a 
room with a table, with seats or lounges on which they could 
recline at the table, dishes for the feast, a roasted Jamb with 
sauce of bitter herbs, unleayened bread, and wine. The time 
wag so near, and the disciples not knowing where it should 
be kept, it was not strange that they asked, ‘‘ Where wilt 
thou that we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the pass- 
over?” 

A Large Upper Room.—It was Peter and John who went 
on this last errand for their Master. Look at verse 13 of the 
lesson, and see where he bade them go? Who did he say 
should meet them? What would the man be carrying? 
Water for the household was usually brought from the well 
or cistern by women ; but Jesus knew they would meet a man, 
perhaps getting water to use in making the unleavened 
bread for the feast, for such bread was always made by a man. 
They were to follow where he went in. Read verses 14, 15, 
and find what they were to say to the goodman of the house 
they entered. What would he show them? It was all as 
Jesus had said, There in the upper room, clean and ready 
for the Master’s use, Peter and John prepared the passover 
supper. 

In the Evening.—When the day had almost passed, Jesus, 
with the disciples, started from Bethany to go into Jerusalem. 
The Jewish day closed at sunset, then the day of Christ’s 
death really began; for all would be over, and the true Lamb 
of God, the offering for the sin of the world, would be sacri- 
ficed before the next sunset. Jesus, with his company, came 
to the upper room where everything was ready,— water, 
towels, and basin, but no servant to wash the dust-covered 
feet before the meal, as was always the custom. Did the dis- 
ciples think of it? Wasthere any one of them who felt ready 
and willing to serve the others in that way? We do not 
know, but the Master knew. He toéok the servant's place, 
and washed and wiped their feet one by one, while, perhaps, 
all were ashamed and silent except Peter, who spoke. 

“ Ts it I?””—As they ate the passover feast, Jesus said some- 
thing which made them all sorrowful. See in verse 18 what 
it was. Jesus himself was “troubled in spirit,” the disciples 
looked from one to another, and asked, “Lord, is it I?” 
One who sat before him had bargained with the enemies of 
Christ to give his Master into their hands, Even he asked, 
“TsitI?” What was his name? Jesus told his disciples 
that they should all be offended in him that night ; for it was 
written, “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep-shall be 
scattered abroad.” Peter was ready to promise to go with his 
Master to prison or to death, but’ Jesus told him that he 
would deny him three timesthat very night. Jesus had much 
to say, for they were farewell words, and he had one last re- 
quest to make. 

In Remembrance.—When they had eaten the passover, 
Jesus took unleavened bread, blessed it, and broke it, saying, 
“Take, eat; this is my body.” He gave them a token of his 
death which they and all who love him were ever to keep in 
his memory ; for he said, “This do in remembrance of me.” 
The grain was crushed and prepared to feed the body, as his 
word and his salvation feed the soul with living food. Then 
he took the cup, gave thanks, and gave to his disciples, as he 
said, “This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many.” Jesus gave a sign for evermore, as the life of the 
vine was crushed from the fruit, so his own life-blood was 
poured out on the cross to give life to any soul who will ever 

believe in him. To eat of the broken bread and drink of the 
emblem of his life-giving strength, is the memorial or remem- 
brance of his dying love. Jesus ate this last supper with his 
friends, that, in the same way, his people may hold communion 
with him and with each other. Who could refuse to obey 
this last request of Jesus by coming to his table for comfort 
and strength, to show love for him, and thankfulness to be 
counted among bis own loved ones. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE trumpets were blowing from the temple mount, calling 
the people to supper,—not an every-day kind of supper, 
but a most solemn feast, a celebration. These people had 
their times of celebration, just as we have. At this feast of 
which I am telling you the people met to thank God for 
saving their fathers from a cruel king in Egypt. This is 
why the trumpets were blowing, and all the people had been 
so busy getting ready to eat of this solemn supper, called the 
passover. 
On the day of this celebration the disciples said to Jesus, 
* Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou mayest 
eat the passover?” 
Continue quoting the next three verses 
On following the man as Jesus directed, they crime to a 
howse that looked muen dike thi- (dirawing it on black board), 
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and in an upstairs room the table was like this (drawing the 
hollow square, and.explaining about the reclining position at 
table). ws 

While getting ready, the Twelve must have told each other 
that years and years ago, on this very night, their fathers had 
gathered their flocks and camels and tents, ‘and all their 
goods, into a safe place, ready to"hurry away in the darkness 
of the night, from the cruel king who might send soldiers to 
hunt them and bring them back. Then, with their wives 
and children, they had eaten their hasty meal. 

This supper for which the Twelve were getting ready must 
be like that one eaten so léng ago, so that it would remind 
them of the escape of their fathers and God’s care over them. 

No doubt all the company at the table told the stories over 
and over again of Aaron’s rod, the plagues of Egypt, the 
hasty flight, the crossing of the Red Sea, and ever so much 
more. These stories some of you know too, and may tell them 
all after the lesson. : 

Now the feast has begun, and, while they are eating, and 
perhaps speaking of those wonderful times long ago, Jesus 
said to the Twelve, “One of you-shall betray me.” What 
does “ betray ” mean ? 

“And they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto him, 
one by one, Is it 1?” 

Now one among them was a false friend. You may 
explain to me why a false friend is the worst kind of an 
enemy. 

They all said “Isit 1?” because they were not sure; though 
they were trying very bard, that they could keep good every 
minute, they were afraid they might forget some time, and do 
some wicked thing, and so they asked fearfully, “Is it 17” 
Judas spoke with the others, but he knew, because —— 

In the midst of the feast the wicked one—Judas—crept 
away, and he will not come into this lesson again, though you 
will afterward hear of his wicked work. 

Jesus knew—because he knows everything—what Judas 
was doing. 

The disciples would not be ready to bear this great trouble 
coming, unless this feast was turned into something more 
holy, more beautiful, than it had ever been before. 

Jesus taught these true friends—for now the false friend 
had gone away—that ever after this night the passover would 
have a new, a holy, meaning tothem. They had said their 
thanksgiving prayers and sung their praise songs, and were 
now listening to these last words of our Lord. 

Jesus showed them—and he shows us—how, at this time of 
celebration, they could—and we can too—come very close 
to him. 

Explain the meaning of the symbols in the fewest words 
possible. 

At first, in their trouble, they would be afraid they had lost 
forever their Lord and Saviour, but they would learn in this 
way how very close they might keep to him always. Jesus 
teaches this to us as well; for we celebrate this feast, which is 
now called the Lord’s Supper, in our churches to this day. 
Perhaps you have at some time stayed with mama to com- 
munion service. 

Let the children describe the service in their own way, and 
note the impression it has made. 

Perhaps you did not quite understand this service, but now 
that you know more about it, though you may not take part 
in it all>when you stay again with mama yon will be able to 
join with those around you in saying the silent prayers; for 
all are praying, first, to be made pure and good enough to eat 
at the Lord’s table, then all ask to be forgiven for their sins, 
and all pray to be kept close always to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D.,)LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ 


HERE 1s THe GUEST~—CHAMBER ?”—The exact 

meaning of the word translated “ guést-chamber” 
should be carefully noted, in contrast with the apartment as- 
signed by the householder to our Lord,—the large “upper 
room.” The word only occurs elsewhere in Luke 2:7, where it 
is translated “ inn,” meaning, literally, resting-place,—that is, 
the room where a traveler rests on his journey. It is, in fact, a 
sort of hall, open in front to the outer court of the house, 
where, in a khan, the camels and asses are unloaded, and the 
shoes and travel-stained outer garments laid down. In a pri- 
vate dwelling, it would mean an inferior room on the ground 
floor, opening into thecourt. Such an apartment is ordinarily 
found in Eastern houses to the present day, where strangers 
seeking hospitality are lodged for the night, quite apart from 
the domestic circle. Thedisciple who is appealed to (who he 
was, we know not) gives him, not this hall atthe entrance, 
but the upper chamber, called ‘alijah, the best and most im- 
portant room, the withdrawing-room of the house, which had 
besides the advantage of perfect privacy, inasmuch as there 
was access to it from the stairs outside, which we have often 
described, without passing through the house; The room 
was “ furnished,”—literally, strewn; that is, spread wiih 
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couches and cushions on which to recline at meals, Eastern 
houses possess little of what we term furniture. Through the 
whole Eastern world, from Turkey to Japan, carpets, mats, 
rugs, and cushions, with pendant lamps or lanterns, compose 
almost the whole fittings of a reception room. There is gen- 
erally a dais, or slightly raised platform, at the upper end, 
and the tables, when brought in for a feast, are not more than 
oné or two feet high, for the convenience of the guests re- 
clining on the cushions. It was a rule, too, among the Jews, 
that the feast of the passover was to be partaken of in this 
posture as typifying rest and safety. The Talmud explains 
this apparent inconsistency with the original passover by the 
remark that slaves take their meals standing, but that now 
Israel had passed from the bondage of Egypt to liberty. 

‘“ DIpPETH WITH ME IN THE DisH.”—Piates or knives and 
forks for each guest are unknown in Oriental feasts, Often 
as I have been entertained in houses or under tents, the cus- 
tom never varied. A great circular dish, generally wooden, 
and shallow with a rim not more than two or three inches 
deep, was piled with wheat, rice, or vegetables, over which 
was spread the lamb or poultry that had been boiled for our 
entertainment, and upon this was poured the broth in which 
it had been boiled, and then the whole sprinkled with capsi- 
cum, savory and bitter herbs, and sometimes dried apricots, 
Into the broth the guests simultaneously dip a morsel of the 


meat which they have torn off with the thumb and two fore- . 


fingers of the right hand, or, it may be, gather up the broth 
with morsels of barley cake. Very different, however, was 
the special dish of the passover here spoken of, consisting of 
the paschal bread, broken, and bitter herbs or salad, with salt 
water or vinegar poured over them. 


‘The College, Durham, England. 
se 
By the Rev. Wiliam Ewing 


“ONE OF YOU WHICH EATETH WITH ME SHALL BerRay 
ME.”—The depth of infamy to which he sank who, having 
eaten bread or food of any kind with a man, should subse- 
quently injure him, or betray him into the hands of his ene- 
mies, it is not easy for us Westerns to fathom. The sacred 
character of the ancient unwritten law which identifies the 
interests of those who have partaken together of food, and 
pledges them to mutual protection, even to the cost of life, 
has never been denied, and its authority is unimpaired. Judas 
was bound hy the most solemn obligations to defend his Mas- 
ter; and the revulsion of feeling when he realized the pit 
of disgrace into which he: had fallen, goes far to explain his 
passionate suicide, The following may be taken as illus- 
trating the loyalty of the Orient to the old kindly custom. A 
traveler is explaining to his host the difference between 
Western and Eastern customs in eating. ‘“ But how,” asks 
the host, “would you do an ikram to a guest?” (an act of 
honor and regard.) “ Now, we do this,” he said, as he de- 
tached a piece of roast mutton with his fingers, and passed it 
to me, which I took with my fingers from his and ate. 
* Now, do you know what I have done?” “ Perfectly well; 
you have given me a delicious piece of roast meat, and I have 
eaten it.” “ You have gone very far from it. By that act I 
have pledged you every drop of my blood, that, while you 
are in my territory, no evil shall come to you. For that 
space we are brothers.” “ But does it not make any differ- 
ence whether you eat with a Moslem, a Christian, a Jew, or 
a pagan?” “ We don’t eat with pagans, They are kitdbsiz 
and dinsiz (bookless and faithless). But as to Moslems and 
kitdblis (all who have a revelation), it makes no difference. 
We are all brothers of the dust.” This sacred regard to eat- 
ing and drinking has been a kind of sacrament from very 
ancient times. It was a sacrament of brotherhood. ‘The bey 
expressed it in saying “ we are all brothers of the dust.” The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has taken the place of it 
among Christians. 

“ WHEN HE HAD Given THanks.”—These are the forms 
to be used by the Jews before eating bread, “ Blessed be thou 
our God, ruler of the world, who makest bread to come forth 
from the earth ; ” and before drinking wine, “ Blessed be our 
God, the ruler of the world, who creates the fruit of the vine.” 
The gracious custom of acknowledging the Giver of all, is 
also observed by the Moslems, who begin’ each meal with the 
formula, “In the name of God, the merciful, the compassion- 
ate,” and conclude by touching the forehead and saying, 
“ The praise be to God.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 
1. Toe Preparation (vs. 12-17).—Where did Christ 
spend the time just before the passover? (Mark M4 : 3; 
Luke 21 : 37.) Why was there so mach mystery about the 
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selection of the place for the Lord’s Supper? (Luke 22: 1-6.) 
What preparation for the passover was needed? What was 
the origin of this feast? (Exod. 12: 1-32) When was.it 
held? With what ceremonies? What was the chief spiritual 
meaning of it all? 4 

2. Tue TRAITOR (vs. 18-21),—What shameful scene 
ushered in their celebration of the passover ? (Luke 22 : 24.) 
How did Christ rebuke his disciples? (John 13: 1-20.) Why 
was it especially sad?that one of the twelve should betray 
Christ? Why did each disciple ask, “Is it I?” How did 
John know whom Christ meant? (John 13: 23-30.) Where 
was Christ’s death prophesied? (Isa. 53, etc.) Why did these 
prophesies furnish no excuse to Judas? When, probably, 
did Judas leave the company? (John 13: 30,31.) What 
warning to Peter may have been given here? (Mark 14: 


27-81:) 


3. Tue ComMUNION (vs, 22-26).—What indicates that 
Christ was here establishing a new rite, separate from the 
passover? From other accounts, what is the full form of 
Obrist’s words, “ Take, eat,” etc.? (Luke 22:19; 1 Cor. 11: 
24.) Why do Christians still celebrate the communion? 
(1 Cor. 11:26.) Of what is the bread symbolic? The wine? 
How is it that the Lord’s Supper rightfully takes the p!ace 
of the passover? How will it help the true Christian? How 
does it act as a test of one’s attitude toward Christ? How 
was the Lord’s Supper ended (John, chaps. 14, 15, 16, and 17.) 
With what song did they close? (Psalms 115-118,) 


For the Superintendent 


1. Why did the Jews celebrate the passover? 2, What 
Christian rite takes its place? 3. What do we celebrate in 
the communion service? 4. What does the bread stand for? 
5. The wine? 6. Who celebrated the first communion ser- 
vice? 7. Why should all that love Christ keep up the ordi- 
nance? 


Boston, Mass. 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, Why did Christ usually send two disciples together? 
2. What did Christ foretell about himself during the supper? 
3. What effect did this prophecy have on the disciples? 4. 
What disciple did finally betray Christ? 5, What time of 
day was the feast held? 

4a These questions aregiven also in The Scholar’s Magazine, They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sociological Notes ’ 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


CG Lord seems to have felt that the feasts of this world 

were about the best things it had, and the most like 
heaven. He went to them whenever he was invited, even at 
the cost of being taunted as loving feasts more than a prophet 
ought. He treated them in his parables as emblems of ‘the 
kingdom of God. He described God’s welcome of his prodi- 
gal son as finding its natural expression in a feast, And when 
he came to choose the symbols of the new order of human 
life he was instituting, he chose purification by water as one, 
and a feast as the other. 

One. of the things which attracted him in feasts was their 
character of unselfish generosity, They had nothing in them 
that ministered to the covetous spirit which he so hated. 
Everywhere else men were reducing life to the basis of bar- 
gain and sale. “Nothing for nothing!” was their motto, 
Whatever was worth having must be paid for. This mode of 
thought had got such a hold upon them that they began to 
apply it to their relations to God. His favor must be bought 
by binding on us the burden of the law. So much obedience 
in this world would be repaid by so much happiness in the 
next, The largeness and the generosity of God were lost 
sight of, and his favor to man was made to correspond exactly 
to human merit. So having made Mammon their guide in 
the things of this life, they began to feel his yoke in what 
pertained to the life beyond death. They came to ascribe to 
God all the hardness and narrowness with which they bar- 
gained one with another. 

But to the feast, if it have not lost all its true character, 
men come to get, and net to buy. - No price is paid, no fee 
exacted, no debt incurred. It is therefore a pitture of that 
divine generosity which moved the Father to give his Son 
for the life of the world, and the Son to give his life a ransom 
for many, So the great Jewish feasts recorded God’s mighty 
works of deliverance for their fathers. The Lord’s Supper 
expresses the generous love which moved the Saviour to give 
his flesh for the life of men. The marriage supper of the 
Lamb is the symbol of that great reunion of humanity to its 
loving and redeeming Head, when the Son at last gathers his 
own to himself. 

Closely related to this element of generosity in the feast is 
that of its joyfalness, which also attracted our Lord. He, 
indeed, bare our sorrows,—was a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainied with grief. Yet he procisimed that the normal 
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state of man and of society is one of joyfulness; for the king- 
dom of heaven, while it is neither meat nor drink, is the joy- 
fulness of which meat and drink are the symbols, He fore- 
saw times of fasting and of mourning for his people, but he 
traced this sorrow-to their loss, for the time, of that which 
belonged to their normal life of faith and communion in him. 
He bade them gather as his people to this eucharistic feast, 
as the expression of what their life in himself most truly is. 
He foresaw the consummation of that life in a state of glad- 
ness, of which the feast is the right symbol. He calls it an 
entering into the joy of their Lord, and speaks of the joy 
there is “ in the presence of the angels of God.” 

The prophet helps us to understand this when he says of 
God's people, “ They joy before thee according to the joy in 
the harvest, as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” It 
is harvest joy, coming from honest toil and its reward, as is 
symbolized by the bread which nourishes the life, and wine 
that cheers the heart, It is the joy of the battle-field, as when 
men gather round a great chieftain with their acclaim; for 
the bread and wine are symbols also of the crowning battle of 
battles, and victory of victories,—the triumph of Christ over 
death and sin, 

So in his kingdom he would have men come together in 
the unselfishness and joyfulness of a true feast, and in the 
self-forgetfulness of guests, who think not of themselves but 
of their host. These are root principles of all Christian 
society,—that is, of the fellowship men have with each other 
through their fellowship with Him who is the rightful “ head 
of every man,” 

Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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| WHAT MEAN YE BY THIS FEAST? | 
| | 








ISRAEL'S 


me wows SALVATION, | 


| 
HE DIED FOR ME. 











| ‘THE LOVE OF JESUS 
} 
| 





SPREADING EAST, 
WARNING THE FALSE ONE, | 
| BINDING RIENDS, | 
| wi 
Trenton, N. J: 
KSA 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“O thou, my soul, forget no more.” 

“ Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.’”’ 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

*T am coming to the cross,”’ 

* Down at the cross, where my Saviour died.” 
“ What a wonderful Saviour,” 

‘* Oh, glorious fountain.’ 

“ At the cross, where I first saw the light.” 


RSA 
Lesson Summary 


HE meaning of the memorial and symbolic service insti- 
tuted by Jesus is made clearer in the light of Oriental 
customs of then and.of now. To break bread with another 
in the East is to pledge one’s self in fidelity to him. Thus it 
always has been there. The flesh of a sacrificed victim is 
eaten by those in whose name it is offered,as a token of their 
having a place at the table or altar of Him to whom it is 
offered. To drink of another’s blood is to be a partaker of 
his very life. The closest covenant of union known in the 
East is the covenant of shared blood. The flesh of the sacri- 
ficed passover lamb was fed upon by those for whose protec- 
tion it was sacrificed. The blood of any victim of sacrifice 
was the life of that victim. Not until Jesus instituted this 
memorial feast, however, had God’s people been told that 
they might share the life by drinking the blood of a victim 
of sacrifice; for not until now was there a victim of sacrifice 
whose blood was life indeed to those who should partake of it. 
Long before the institution of this feast, Jesus had said to 
his disciples, in full view of the customs of the East : “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eatech my 






flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him” 
(John 6 : 58-56), And now, in instituting this feast, Jesus 
gives a new meaning to these words of his. The bread of the 
memorial communion feast he calls his body. The contents 
of the cup he proffers as the blood of his covenant. - 

To observe this memorial feast aright, believers must share 
init as feeding upon the very body ‘of Christ, and as being 
made partakers of his very life. It is not enough to look 
upon it as a mere service in memory of his dying love. The 
acceptance of its covenanting force—in the covenant with 
him and with his—must be repeated at its every observance 
in remembrance of him. 

Union with Christ and union one with another is the out- 
reaching of every disciple of Christ in the right celebration 
or observance of this memorial feast of Christ’s instituting. 
It is the recognition of this truth, and the acting in accord- 
ance with it, that is the eating and drinking worthily at such 
a time. 

| 2 
Added Points 

Every special season has its special duties. We must be 
alert for their recognition and performance. 

When we would know what Jesus would have us do, we 
may ask him to tell us. When Jesus has told us what to do, 
we should at once proceed to do it. 

If we go in the way that is divinely pointed out to us, we 
are sure to find that God has provided for us along that way. 
He sees and arranges for the end from the beginning. 

It is always safe to ask others to do what Jesus would have 
them do, He is their Master as well as ours, 

At the appointed hour Jesus is sure to come to those whom 
he has assigned to the duty of preparing for him, He will 
never fail his loved ones, 

Having the opportunity of serving Jesus is one thing, 
serving Jesus is another thing. One who is called of God 
may be unfaithful to God. 

No man need sin in order to fulfil prophecy. Man, and 
not God, is responsible for man’s sinning. 

A Christian believer ought to connect all breaking of bread 
with the memory of him who is the Bread of Life. 

Only in the life of Christ is there fulness of life for the 
Christian disciple. 

Praise is always welcome to God. from those whom he is 
blessing. Praise is the natural expression of hearts that 
recognize God’s loving dealings even in the darkest hours, 

















More Biographies.* 


ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE always has been 
a sort of enigma, through the curious antitheses of 
her intellectual make-up. While not calling herself a 
Christian, but a Theist, yet she holds most strongly the 
intuitive theory of morals, believes in revelations to 
the dying from the world beyond death, antagonizes the 
scientific materialism of the Darwinian school, is a Tory 
in politics, and otherwise agrees with the most conserva- 
tive Christians. Her autobiography only partially ex- 
plains these queer contrasts. It shows her to have 
suffered in her youth from a superficial education, and 
from identifying Christianity itself with the extremely 
narrow constructions of it by the Clapham school. This 
threw her intoa revolt which, she admits, might never 
have occurred if she had lived a generation later, At 
any rate, she shows on every page the influence of the 
Christian atmosphere of thought and feeling which has 
molded her character and her activity. Her life shede- 
scribes as full of happiness. It certainly has abounded 
in good works, one of the latest and best being her 
leadership in the movement against vivisection, in which 
she enjoyed the support of Tennyson, Slraftesbury, 
Manning, and other noble men, of whom she gives most 
interesting reminiscences. These, indeed, constitute 
much of the value of the book. 

Another notable Anglo-Irish spinster, Miss Maria 
Edgeworth, has had to wait long for a biographer, but 
has lost nothing by falling to the lot of Mr. Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare. As in his memoirs of his adopted 
mother, Mrs. Augustus Hare, he has made the work on 
Miss Edgeworth largely a sequence of her letters, pre- 
fixing just so much comment as is needed to make them 
intelligible. The self-drawn portrait is very agreeable, 
—more 80, indeed, than her works would lead us to 


* Life of Frances.Power Cobbe. By Herself. 2 vols. Small 8yo, 
illustrated, pp. vii, 662. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4. 

The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. Edited by Augustus 
J.C. Hare, Small 8vo, illustrated, pp. xili, 704. Boston : Houg 
Mifflin, & Co. $4. sesrbsevie f mE 

Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. By Anne Thacke 
Ritoble, Small Svo, pp. vi, 6. New York; Uarper & Brothers. rd 































































































































































suspect. It has been charged, not un- 
fairly, that a prudential morality is the 
test of personal excellence in Miss Edge- 


worth’s tales. 


Her close intellectual con- 


tact with the English school of Rousseau 
made this almost inevitable. To be “ amia- 
ble, prudent, and of use” was the ideal of 


womanhood impressed upon her. 


Her 


letters show that she was not a woman 


who lived much Within herself. 


They 


overflow with details of experiences and 
observations, but record very little reflec- 


tion. 


Yet what there is, is true in its note, 


natural, and of the right quality, proving 
her possessed of a pious, kindly, loving 
heart, in which there were better things 


than prudential morality. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie follows 
up her reminiscences of her illustrious 
father and his literary friends with an- 
other more personal to herself, or occu- 
pied with less prominent figures, such as 
Charlotte Bronté and ‘the Brookfields, 
The book—Chapters from Some Unwrit- 
ten Memoirs—is very pleasant reading, 


and leaves a good impression. 


Thacke- 


ray’s daughter, with her insane mother in 
‘ confinement, and her father living from 
hand to mouth in the earlier, badly paid, 
Bohemian phases of his literary career, 
must have had a sad girlhood; but there 
is no complaining,—much, rather, of the 
real sweetness of disposition which lay 
deep under Thackeray’s own superficial 


cynicism. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 


than 154,000 copies. 


Advertisers are free to 


examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines; or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 


year. 


An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 


uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far ag it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages, All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





A slight cold, if neglected, often attacks the 


lungs. 
immediate and effectual relief. 
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densed Milk Company, New York. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give 


Babies are loved by everybody. 
Phose raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
lensed Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
Infant Heaith is a valuavle pamphlet for mothers. 
send your address for a copy to the New York Con- 





2 What our Friends Say of 
The 
Westminster Teacher 


“The notes in The Teacher always furnish 
food for personal strength and class teaching.” 


Westminster Quarterlies 


“They [The Westminster Quarterlies} have 
no equals, and far excel all other Sabbath- 
school lesson helps.” 


Westminster Lesson Card 


“We like your improvements very moch, 
especially the cards, which delight the chil- 
ven.” 


a _ 


Westminster Question Leaf 


A new help to promote home 
stady of the lesson. 

“ Without exception, those who have used 
the Leaves tell me that they enjoy their les- 
sons much more in this method of study ,—that 
‘the questions help them, and that they remem- 
ber the lessons better.”’ 


Presbyterian Board of 
Publication & S. S. Work, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES 


Great Special Offer! 
. Positively Limited to May.15. 


Thousands of Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and scholars, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, students, and parents, as well as 
thousands of other readers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs, have requested us to make another special offer, for a limited time, of our great 
standard dictionary of the English language. We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising. During the past six weeks, 
thousands have taken advantage of our last special offer, and, without exception, absolute satisfaction has been expressed. 

Let it be understoed we do not expect to make money, as the very low price asked barely pays for paper, printing, and binding ; 
but the vast amount of talk created helps to advertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference Mbrary. No business or professional 
man, housewife, teacher, scholar, or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in self-education, can afford to allow 


this rare opportunity to secure a complete dictionary and encyclopedia combined pass by without very careful investigation. The new. revised, and 
enlarged 


Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


which formerly sold at $42 to $70 per set, 
is now offered all readers of The Sunday 
School Times for $1.87 per volume, or 
$7.50 for the complete set of four vol- 
umes, All orders must be received be- 
fore May 15, or not at all. Should any 
orders be received after that date, the 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
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This greatest of all dictionaries and 
encyclopedias was edited by that world- 
renowned scholar, 


Dr. Robert Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., 


assisted by scores of specialists in vari- 
ous branches of knowledge. Revised, 
enlarged, and brought down to date by 


Prof. Charles Morris 


of the Philadelphia Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, and many other scholars 
of recognized ability. 

@VER 17 YEARS OF FAITH- 
FUL AND WELL- DIRECTED 
LABOR, and an actual investment 


of 
$750,000.00 


required to perfect and complete this 
grand monument of education. 

We ask every purchaser to speak of 
the work to his or her friends, and to 
send us a testimonial,—this being a con- 
dition of this special offer. 





The above iliustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volumes of THE 
ExcycLopzpic Dicrionarky, bound tn rich silk cloth, with gilt back stamp, nasdeomely embossed 

, sides, and marbled edges. Each volume 9 inches wide, 114 Inches long, 3 inc thick. Contains 
5,357 pages, 3,000 illustrations. Weight, about 40 pounds. 


Itisa Complete Dictionary, containing every word inthe English language (250,000 in all), which no other dictionary does. Every word is ex- 
haustively treated as to its origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

It is a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, agriculture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, his- 
tory, mythology, biblical knowledge, and every other subject known to the human intellect. 

It is a Superb Library Book, being substan’, and attractively bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on heavy white paper, 
and illastrated with hundreds ot new pic’ares made especially for this work. 

Itis Better than All Other Dictionaries, becansethe latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary is only one volume, contains only 140,000 words, and 
costs from $12 to $15; the latest edition of Worcester is one volume, contains only 116,000 words, and costs from $10 to $12 ; the Standard is only 
gre volumes, contains epeucover 200,000 worms, and poms ty wie $22 : me ntury contains but 225,000 ree and costs $60 to $100 ; while 

e Encyclopedic Dictionary contains 535 pages nm four volumes, has 250,000 words, 060 eyclopedic subjects, 
and is new and up to date, costs less than any of them. ‘ 


What Good Judges say about the Work | 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary 
for the number of words it coutains, for accuracy superior to Webster, Worcester, Century, or 
of definitions, for fulness of illustrations, and Standard. For the busy lawyer, who wants to 
for eae “= comprehensiveness. know things quickly, no better reference book 

ishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ill. could be bad. amin F. Hughes, 

As a reference book it stands in the front Attorney and ex-State Senstor, Philadelphia. 
rank. Asa dictionary it meets every demand. I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century 

Rev. G. W. Rogers, Atchison, Kan. and for encyclopsedias I have the Britannica an 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dic- Appleton’s, It is but simple truth to say that 


in my library, I bought this one at once, for it 
combines comprehensiveness with condensa- 
tion, It is everything in a nutshell, sort of uni- 
versal cream ; a library at one’s elbow. That it 
is to be a tremendous educator there is no doubt. 
Most gladly do I recommend this treasure house 
of knowledge. It chould be Ww every home. 


tionary war which may invoive the Century, 
Re Standard, and the International.—New York 
Torid, 
Has many distinctive claims to superiority. 
Such a work has long been needed by the busi- 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute forallofthbem. J. H. Atwood, 
Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


I have examined The Encyclopmdic Dictionay, 
and am much pleas with it. Itis valuable as 


n DL. n 
Pastor Tabernacle (one. Church), 
ersey City, N. J. 
I have received The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


Have referred to @ great many words, all of 
which are’ very fully 
every compound word in use, its history..et 
molo 


treated. Every word, 


gy, and use being given, and its relation tn 


ness man, the active student, and in the home a dictionary and as a work of reference. It is dinary. figurative, technical 1 d 
circle. —Philadelphia Inquirer. copious and yet concise. In all respects it isa — yt ~ + -. this . --~-71 iife- 


My library contains the Century and the latest 


work that every student should possess. 


| per dozen ; 





long help. Theo ms sno definitions, and, in fact 
all departments of learning are carefully and 
ably presented. I rd the work, par excel- 
lence, the most profitable investment for a 
pastor’s library. ev. Norman McLeod 
Pastor Pres. Church, Mineville, N. Y. 


George 7. Werts, 


Webster, but I have found much information in Governor State New Jersey. 


“The Encyclopedic” not in either of the for- 
mer. I regard the work as invaluable. I have examined The Encyclo ic Diction- 

' Frank W. Owers, ary carefully and am delighted with it. Although 
Judge Sth Judicial District, Col. I ve several encyclopedias and dictionaries 
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Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed, or money refunded within 10 days. 


Don’t Forget_——_. 
Until May 15, $1.87% per volume, or $7.50 for complete set 


ENGLISH PUBLISHER'S ENDORSEMENT 
We hereby certify that this is the only authorized American edition of Tum ENcycLopzpic DICTIONARY. It is printed from 
revised plates made from those used in the latest edition, and is complete in every respect. The SynpDIcaTE PUBLISHING Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.,U. 8, A., are the exclusive American publishers of this edition, which has been corrected and revised to date for the 
benefit of the American people. It has onr full approval and endorsemept. THE CASSELL PUBLISHING ©O. 


Pamphlet of 50 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK 


Send $1.87 by money order or postal note, and*Volume I will be forwarded at once, and the remaining 3 volumes will be sent at any time 
desired, or send $7.50 and the entire set of 4 volumes will be sent by express or freight, all charges to be paid by purchaser. Address, 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 South Eighth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Life of the Spirit in 
the Modern English Poets 


By Vi~a D. ScuDDER, formerly Associate Pro- 
feasor of English Literature in Wellesley Col- 
lege. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philosophical, 
and eloquent study of the characteristics of the poetry 
of the nineteenth century, to discover the develop- 
ment of thought on the highest themes, and analyzes 
keenly the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Clough, and Browning. 


Daughters 
of the Revolution 


By CHARLES CARLETON Corrin, author of 
“The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 
illustrations. Second edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


Mr. Coffin aims in this book to show how much the 
women of the Revolutionary period contributed to 
the cause Of independence ; how resolute, self-sacri- 
ficing, and patriotic they were. 


As Others Saw Him 


A Rerrospect, A.D. 54. 12mo, §1.25. 


What did the scribes, Pharisees, and most other 
Jews, know and think of Jesus? This book aims to 
tell. It is perfectly reverent, admirably written, and 
ptofoundly interesting. 


Out of the East 


Reveries and Studies in_New Japan. By Lar- 
CaDIO Heakn, author of “Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


The two qualities which most impress readers of the 
fascinating ‘‘ Glimpses,” are ite full and exact infor- 
mation, and the wonderful charm of its style. These 
qualities mark in equal degree this new book by Mr. 
Hearn, 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Knobel’s Guides 
in Natural History.» 


NEW, SIMPLE, AND BEST. 
Each Covering its Branch Completely. 
~ Trees and. Shrubs. 
By E. Knobel, With 215 figures... Net, 50 cents. 


The Ferns and Eve 

By E. Knobel. With 11 plates. ‘Net, 50 cents. 
The Butterflies and Duskflyers. 

By E. Knobel. With 145 new  Sootyelll 


The Beetles. 
By E. Knobel. (Nearly ready.) With many il- 
lustrations. Net, 50 cents. 


aa” Others in preparation. 


«*» For sale at all bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher. 

**e Send name and 2-cent stamp for new best List 
ef books on all natural-bistory subjects. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


$100 for every Sunday-school 


a@To any superintendent, pastor, or teacher 


wee wip send ition by m wowilh maila 
plan and proposition whic or more 
may be secured for eb of his 3 











school or church, with no expense and very 
little trouble. 
We will send free a beautiful steel engraving 
of soe Saviour, size 20X24 inches, which @as 
sold for $3, on condition that our proposi- 
tion : be submitted to your Sunday-school. For 
particulars address 


Hubbard Publishing Company 
402 Race Street, Philadelphia 


‘Do You 
Understand Your Bible ? 


Saay it systematically! Each of Le 86 books out- 
to the eye—one book toa “The Soe 

lete Normal Manual ”’—1' otal, By W. J. 

melroth, editor International Ev el and State 
Supt. Missouri 8. 8. Assn. Postpaid, 9) cts. manilla 
covers 375 cts. cloth. Invaluable to superintendents, 
teachers, and students, ‘1am amazed at the amount 
of work in it,” says B. F. Jacobs. 


international Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
Century. 
Containing many new features 
mot found in other Teachers’ 
} At ae toe from $1.50 to 


Thomeaintnen @hens. 23 East 17th St.. N.Y. 














OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine, Woes Aste, e, Reryt and Sinai, 
it. Paul's 
inns clanate the “latest discoveries, and are 
high commended by students. Can be seen over 
ae rooms. Full descriptions and commendations 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio 





GOSPELS and HARMONY. 
Sontin Harmony. in Gospel words; interleaves 
Toree armony. Rev, Wm. Pittenger, 
aren Notes. indexes, r-ferences, ma re Gioth. 


vodust st v ng A sea), daw | yh «.e Sot ie York. 





money to furnish rooms in this building. 


The total cost of furnishing these rooms is thirty dollars ($30) each. 
I cannot but feel that there are many societies or individuals throughout the churches 
who will take hold and relieve me in this way of the extra burden. 
The name of every one that contributes will be placed upon the door of their room. 
Would you not like to have a room, known as your room, in The Bible Institute ? 
Send contributions to 80 Institute Place, Chicago. 
Yours in the work, 


¢ 
CITY OF MEXICO, ave 3 
April 9, 1895, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Women’s Department 


The Bible Institute for Home 
and Foreign Missions, Chicago. 


We are now building an addition to the Women’s Department, which will accommodate 
forty more lady students. It has occurred to me that there are many Sunday-schools, King’s 
Daughters’ circles, Christian Endeavor, and kindred societies, that would be glad to supply 








A NEW SERIES OP GENUINE IMPORTED BIBLES 





‘‘ International’’ Teachers’ Bibles 


London Clear Type Edition 
LARGE TYPE 


SMALL BOOKS 


You need a Bible of Convenient. Size 
You must have Large Clear Type 
New Illustrated Helps are of great value 
New Maps by Major Conder are a necessity 
=. Low Prices ahd Good Bindings are important factors 
The greatest variety of Workers’ Bibles in the market 
The ‘‘ International ’’ Bibles were prepared in response to the above requirements. 
Three hundred and fifty styles in Text, Reference, and Teachers’ Bibles to select from, 
ranging in price from 30 cents to $20. Why not ask your bookseller for an ‘‘ Inter- 
national ’’ Bible? Large illustrated catalog free. 


International Bible Renney 
__ 150 a. Axe aces hes ise 









& J.H. Fillmore. ee 
vigorous music, with po- 
etic and prose x recitations, 
Price, 5c.; 65c. per doz. 
post-paid. 


Bethany, 
cantata for choirs, by Fest e H. 
Browa and J.B. Herbert. ry 4 
tiful Cantata for a Sunday eve- ¥ 
ning service. Price, 30c.; 00 


per doz. ‘ 
Behold, I a Mys- X) | 
tery, anthem by re: Ait 100. i } 
Loniiats. Vietory, anthem by a 
He es in Trium uartet for ladies’ 
voices, bY, Gabriel 6c. mmape. « oe ww 
Gabriel, 100, oe waren 59 


The above are all new and excellent... We pub- 
lish others in the same lines. Send for list. 


FILLMORE BROS., 
141 Woes Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New York. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


No. 


By SanxEy, MOGRANARBAN, and STEEBBING 
Isgued last month. Contains the latestanthems, quar- 
tets, duets, sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors. 

Paper covers, 30c.; boards, 40c, ; cloth, 50c.; by express 
not prepaid. [fby mail, add 6c. each for postage. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COo., 
76E. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











JUST OUT 
OSPEL AY 


) 
MN 
SELECTIONS 3 ton" 


ep etre Sanvtette forthe tad! 
of your congregation and Y.P. So- hon 


of tee kind. Ve Uaique. 
“se Price 6 sc postpaid. 








pene syerravemtes. Takes seven- 

| teen holes to get r Young aud old are de- 
j et @ party. Full aoerae- 
yon with puzzle by mail for ten LES yy 


Fr. Loe 
| Makers, 224 N. 8th Street, Ponadeisinst od 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 





CHICAGO, 940 W. Madison st. NEW Gone ts E. 234 st 





SPECIAL SERVICES fv7.inusues 
day-school. Lists furnished on application. 
THE JOuN CHURCH oo., 
Cincinnati-New York—Chicageo. 
«second Thousand 


The School of Life 


The Law of Development Applied to Christian 
Thinking and Christian Living. By Tuxro- 
pore F. SEWARD. i2mo, co? pp.276, Anny on 50. 
“T have read ‘The School of Life’ with 
delight, end od proat. It atest full of light ‘and of 
consolation.”~ Bishop J. H. Vincent of Chautauqua. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
114 Pifth Avenue - New York 


Same asa Press. No Press R 


Feared area ee Sa ying Books wie m. te very 














Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome 8St., New York. 





BO 
and BUNKER HILL 


Complete sam ples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your Sase Ca 


Sam 
# and 61 eae Meg Sireet, compe: 








Serene ore 


DO NOT STAMMER” 


Testimonial letters from Bishop Cyree D. 








Foss and Rev. Thos. A. Fernley, D.D., Corres- 
ponding Secretary Philadelph Sabbath As. 
sociation : 
Purta., Pa., January 17, ae 
ves me leasure to cer tify to my hig! 
oondican in ir. E. 8. Johnston’s method of 
treatment of ame oo 2 L believe in him, 
and in b in his work 8 D, Foss, 
, Office, Bishop’ 4 Boom, 1018 Arch St. 


oe 
Puita., Pa,, January 16, a 
« I have known Dr. Er. 8. Johnston for y 
7 and have been sur want ond t'gladdened by 
seeing his wonderfu e treatment 
‘ and cure of stammering. er inflaence upon 
his Pate has @ morally elevating effect, as 
=. pa 
, 


2+ 
eo 


as ® permanen nae of their distressing 
FPRERNLEY, 
12% Ghestnut Street, Room 3. 


- 
A few of the many 


> pupils cured for years 


Ww. Shelby, 666 N. llth Street, Phila., Pa., cured 
ten years; Sam. Devine, 1224 8, 10th btrest, 
Phila., Pa., cured ten years; Emmons Peck, 
% Carbondale, Pa., cured seven yous Geo. 

Pan Coventry, Conn, cured. five 


->-+--?+-+-o> 


o> 
>--o> 


seb. care six Sears ving- 


sto 
S Lindsley 16 ey at Teaonaee aye Washington, 
three years ; 
7 ag Ta cured Leer Rain 

Can 1 ies to John D, Wattles & deerme publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times 

Bend for 54 pamphlet to Seentinbes 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U.S. A. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884, Principal and Founder. 


>. 
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AMBITIOUS YOUTHS 
ean qualify for the Engineering Professions 
el eee Sea cena ce 
make in learning to DRA 

for FREE L 
subject you wish to study, to 


Mad ae Asya ee i 
THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2108 and 2:03 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. 
jc, college preparatory, and musical. 1} 
year. For illustrated catalog and references, address 
Dr. & Mrs, James R. DANFORTH, 


New England Conserratory of Musi 











Foun Nee sing Soneerve 4 - ™ enim oro 
x saa? UB e teae 





A sae 2 d complete 
HOME Play eat weet 


10 College Bidg. , Buffalo, N. ¥. 


QuORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course, 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
Sioa SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa, 


Bw PT AREanine INSTITUTEand 
TRAINING-8C Ol. Alwaysopen. Rich 
end poor welcome. 41 Tramnont Street. Boston. Mass, 


Agents wanted to sell a 14 carat gold, under-feed 
fountain-pen. Best pen made. Send $1 for rsample, le Good 
commission. Golden-rod Pen Co., rooklyn, N 


Teachers Wanted 4meroen, Tyechers’ rs Buren, 























POPOPPPPP DDD DDD Lee 


Co-operative 
Educational Travel. 


ORGANIZED BY 
The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
Editor Review of the Churches, London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Switz- 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 1804, over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunn made forthem. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches, 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. 
Charles Berry, Pere Hyacinthe, Lady Heary 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those 
who have lectured in Rome have been the 
Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men. 


m ty od particulars of these tours on applica- 
ion to 


Pt ini 


Pe et eter add ddd 





POPPED DD AD LA LA Le 


see 


Pligrimage Secretary, 
The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAARnnnrnnnmrnnnne Os ese aaeeeeen—ns. 


Thirty excursions to ‘Europe. Po 
FUROPE rices,—$250 and up. Ocean t Rog 














dena for Tourist Gazette. F.C: CLAR 
Ourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Ticket | Agent Pennsylvania a and Erie | R. R. 


(TS EXQUISITE 

* FRUIT PICTURE 
for the dining-room. Its sixe is 17x24 
inches, and shows a beautiful collection 
of richly colored fruits. Price, 25 cents. 

If you will mention thispaper, and enclose 10 cents, 

will send, postpaid, free. Address 

E, M Wail, Frest & Leonaré Sts. Sts. .Breekiys, §.¥. 


Price ns: 













































































































































wen Os as pee higt Ey 


Che Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 13, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, Oe VOGT, .......0..cccccccceseceesecesserenseees 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS. Missionaries, and Theological Stn- 
dents, $1.00 « year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


in advance. 


will 


sired, at the following yearly chub rates: 
For any number of copies (more than ome) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


For five or more copies tn a package to 


ae cents each. 


Any school or ong set of teachers, or of scholars, 


@ supplied w fin as many copies as may be de- 


one address, 
A package thus sent ts addtensed to 


person only, aud no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 
The pa popers for a club may be ordered sent 


to indivi 
es! 


tly 


| addresses at $1.00 each, yo we Ay 
@ to ove address, at fifty cents each, when so 


pers for a club should all go toone post-office 


school 


The 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
Yet their mail matter from one post-office, and 


Others in the same school get theirs from another, 


package cl will be sent accordingly. 
cinbs at fifty cents per copy. 
a4 Taree Fen may be divi ed }! sm. 
five or more copies each, if desired. 


packages 0 


This appli 


es to 


to the extent 


aller 


FREE COPIES. One free co sricttee. will be 


allowed for err ten copies 
‘The free copies fo 


character. 


or inaciubofe 


ither 


clubs cannot 


well be seut separately, but wii il yo included in the 


Perdditions may be made at an 
additional subscriptions to exp 


re at the same 


time to a club—sach 


time 


with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the or oportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only @ portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, se)aractel 


, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


® year, can havé the ad ress changed at any time 


without charge. 


Members of package clubs do not 


} ag this privilege, bat can bave a copy transferred 


from a ry wo a 56) 
r week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
coretion, When it bas over six months to run. 


one cen 


rate address at the rate of 
When 


has but six manths or leas to run. the cost to canes 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 


re bts 
to NEW YORK 
ty MILES «7 
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‘aes 


‘as 


An old-fashioned way 


of getting there. 


Slow and safe, but hard 
work. Most women, have got beyond this kind 


of traveling—found something better. 


fashioned proceeding in the 


everybody knows, and it’s 


Bed —as washing with Pearline. 


~~ destructive, in fact, 
constant rubbing. Dreak 
these antiquated ideas. 
methods. 
point. 


Now, why can’t you look at that other old- 


same light— 


washing things with soap and hard rubbing. 
That's slow enough and tiresome enough, 


not as safe 
It’s really 


the wear of: that 


away from 
Use modern 


Pearline saves at every 


Send * Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 


“*the same as Pearline.” 


it Back 


and if your 


r sends 


honest—send it back, 





IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
you goats in pow of Pearline, be 


ES PYLE, New York, 








My Baby 


was a living skeleton; the doc- 
tor said he was dying of Maras- 
mus and Indigestion. At 13 
months he weighed only seven 
Nothing strengthened 
or fattened him. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, feed- 
ing it to him and rubbing it into 


pounds. 


his body. He 


and is now a beautiful dimpled 
boy. The Emulsion seemed to 


I began using 


began to fatten 


A STRETO Ae ME 
7 a i) 


J meng elub nay nd my intends to change hisor ber 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

Sony. i. On fone as desired, at the rate of three cents 
wee 


Sunscribers seking to have the direction of a pa 
ged should be careful to name, not on! fd om od 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sous. All ad 


county and s 
an cub ecbeoription is renewed some ote ad 
Bon than the one a sent the abla ous 
ene n will oblige the ‘oon oye ‘by stating th 
pecrioee for one 


oR a ae ee 
fogged ian Yee. wil not be sent ‘to any abi bere 


the time paid for, special request. The 
for a clab will coord 1 i be disoobtinued at t the 
paation of the agpecript ion. Renewals shou 


ugh copies of aay ames ery of the r'to = 
able all the teachers of a sch to examlne it, wild 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to any of the 
raced in the Universal Postal nion at 
the following rates, which include postage 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and caiemecerten, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure ee above — for two or morecopies, th 
pape pers must be ordered at one ane. 8 one they will be 
mt either singly to the individual ad dresses, or In a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 rnoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
«gaye mubecetptions at the above rates, the 
Tr to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 





fore be made early. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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iB ES OR 
See er DEAF e 
YROWITZ. O, FARA, 


eek 
see aasr & ZAST ase neha NEW YORK. 
MENNEN'S Borated Talcum 
Toilet °.° 
‘-* Powder 
For Prickly Heat, Pimples, 


Bilotches, Salt Rheum, Net- 
tle Rash, Tender Feet, 





supply the one thing needful. 
Mrs, Kenyon WILLI1aAms, 
May 21,1894. CaveSprings, Ga. 


Similar letters from. other 
tnothers. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 





Seott & Bowne, N.Y, “Ali Druggists. 50c. and $4. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Caen ORGANS-The Lyce 
ba ieertft Healy Church Organs 
ii! Ay pre 2. remarkable value. 
| j}44U0Ni| buh ices from $300 for a good 
A Hh lll instrument of fine tone, suit- 
: [ae able for a small chureb, up- 
ila N00, ward, For $975 an instru- 
Crit. —* ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, Bh gem an stop- 
action, oak made of standard measurements 
scented oe ts the College of Organists, London, 
Ei leading organists everywhere. 
Pull; p neem reie for five youre. Sketches, speci- 
fica A and prices promptly pernieneton appli- 


ati Ti ents may be arranged. 
LYON @ HEALY, 38 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Church, Lodge, 

Parlor, 
Pews, 

Opera Che irs 











|: 











26 Bromfield St., 
Boston. Mass. 


~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


| A.B. & BE. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


| CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BaxTER C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N.Y. | 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


GAS. 
LP. FRINK. S51 Pearl o a a 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


to Silk or merino. C. E. & E. L. a specialty. 
$1.58 Wavited. religious book houses as agents. 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 





Chafing, Etc. 

The enly powder endorsed bv the 
hichest medical puthorities. At druc- 
gists, or by mall for@$cts. np! for 
free sample 
GERHARD he wie co., 

Nevwa-k, N. 


hone 


Buck 


Puss Vanaézen Co., Ci 


chet + * Price  orid's Fair. 
Min-wunter hapa. Price, verma, .c., 








airs. 
S.C. SMALL | 


. 


Bell reahees | 
Fore Oom- Church Bells &f & Chimes. | 
“uplied trea | 








Nestle’s Food for Babies. 


\ The last — at Night, * 
the first in the Morning. , 
Nestle’s Tood ves healthful sleep, builds firm 
strong esh ay bone, and is sa: e. 7 

Nestlé’s Food does zo? require the addition of 
cow’s milk, Water only is needed in prepa- 
ration for use, 

The danger of disease being conveyed through 
the medium of cow’s milk should be thought- 
fully considered when choosing a food for 
your baby. 


ms ‘our doctor about Nestle’s Food, and send to us 
fap targe sample can, and our book, “The Baby,” 
ot w be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren St., New York. 


‘WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


ee "AND. CHOCOLATES 


=~ On this Continent, have received 











hn Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


¥4 In Europe and Amica. 


Phi Unlike the ¢ Dutch Proce: Process, no Alka- 

. lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in an yA ay A ely 
Their delicions BREAKF AS 

pure and soluble, and costs less Ky. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas 
: When you can get the ner at 
TH cargo prices in any quantity. 
TA Wal Dinner, tea, and toilet sets, 
watches, clocks, music boxes 
cook books, and all kinds ‘ot 
remiums given to club agents, 
Good imecome made by get- 
ting orders for our celebrated 
is. 44 lbsample tea sent on 
nee of this advertisement 











cents in stamps. 
THR GREAT AMERICAN TEA CU., P. R.L. 
P.O. Box 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N. ¥ 





Pure Maple Sugar~~ 


“ How To ProcurRE PurRE VERMONT 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP 

Is the title of a work issued by the V ermont 
Maple Sugar Maker’s Association, containing 
the names addresses of the best producers in 
Vermont. Any ae cme pees to obtain sugar or 
syrup direct lucers can get this 

pamphiet FREE, by aang their address to 
Prank Kentfield, Pres., Morrisville, Vt. 
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mM WORTH REPEATING iy 





The Universal Symphony 


[From Amiel’s Journal.] 


f ae landscape was clear and distinct, 
the air bracing, the sea bright and 
gleaming, and of an ashy blue color. 
‘here were beautiful effects of beach, sea, 
and distance; and dazzling tracks of gold 
upon the waves, after the sun had sunk 
below the bands of vapor drawn across the 
middle sky, and before it had disappeared 
in the mists of theseahorizon. The place 
was very full. All Scheveningen and the 
Hague, the village and the eapital, had 
streamed out on to the terrace, amusing 
themselves at innumerable tables, and 
swamping the strangers and the bathers. 
The orchestra played some Wagner, some 
Auber, and some waltzes, What was all 
the world doing? Simply enjoying life. 
A thousand thoughts wandered through 
my brain. I thought how much history 
it had taken to make what I saw possible ; 
Judea, Egypt, Greece, Germany, Gaul; 
all the centuries from Moses to Na leon, 
and all the zones from Batavia to uiana, 
had united in the formation of this gather- 
ing. The industry, the science, the art, 
the geography, the commerce, the religion, 
of the whole human race, are repeated in 
every human combination ; and what we 
see before our Own eyes ‘at any ‘given 
moment is inexplicable without reference 
to all that hasever been. This interlacing 
of the ten thousand threads which Neces- 
sity weaves into the production of one sin- 
gle phenomenon is a stupefying thought. 
One feels one’s self in the presence of Law 
itseli—allowed a glimpse of the mysteri- 
ous workshop of Nature. The ephemeral 
perceives the eternal. 
What matters the brevity of the indi- 


vidual span, seeing that the generations, 
the centuries, and the worlds themselves, 
are but occupied forever with the cease- 


less reproduction of the hymn of life, in 
all the hundred thousand modes and Varia- 
tions which make up the universal s 
phony? » The motive is-always the e; 
the nomad has but one law: all truths are 
but the variation of one single truth. The 
universe represents the infinite wealth of 
the Spirit seeking in vain to exhaust all 
‘possibilities, and the goodness of the 
Creator, who would fain share with the 
created all that sleeps within the limbo of 
Omnipotence. 

To contemplate and adore, to receive 
and give back, to have uttered one’s note 
and moved one’s grain of sand, is all 
which is expected from such insects as we 
are; it is enough to give motive and 
meaning to our fugitive apparition in 
existence. ., 

After the concert was over the paved 
esplanade behind the hotels and the two 
roads leading to the Hague were alive with 
people. One might have fancied one’s self 
upon one of the great Parisian boulevards 
just when the theatres are emptying them- 
selyés—there were so many carriages, 
omnibuses, and cabs. Then, when the 
human tumult had disappeared, the peace 
of the starry heaven shone out resplendent, 
and the dreamy glimmer of the Milky 
Way was only answered by the distant 
murmur of the ocean. 




















Ox durability and for 
cheapness Wis prepa - 
Yahvon 1S Vrulg warwalled’ 





THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
prec r pagl _° --4 

1 
ited with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props.. Canton, Mass., U.S. A- 








Pure, Delicious Flavor. Mix 


'| Whitman’ s s bows A milk or water, and it’s 
Chocolate. STEPay SH & SOF, 


8% SURE 8% 


Paid by our first mortgages on city or farm property: 
Write ns, Tacoma INVESTMENT Co., Tecoma, Wash. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Com 














Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, phis. 
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“WwW H.& M.”* Dress Stays are the Best. 





77 Franklin 81 8t., 





Skirt Binding. 

If“S. H. & M.” is on 

the label of the bolt, 
TAKE IT. 

It’s the kind that laste as 

long as the skirt. 

For sale Pit all 7 goods 


A oitttae™ hy H.& M.”" 
miniature ves showing 
the latest Farisian costumes 
with booklet on “* How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 6 N.Y 





$3 Sashop verse 


©, A da pet aL 


49380 F FINE soianneenea. 
$3.59 POLICE,3 soLes, 
$2. WORKINGMENs 


$29" EXTRA FINE* 


pitnine, 
1 


W. I Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


The the best value for the 
They equal = custom shoes in style and ft. 
Teel, deer wearing pm tee are unsu' <p> 
Testy saved on over other makes, 
If your dealer cannot supply you wecan. 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF 
THE COAT SLEEVE. 


Holds the cuff tnvex 
» the same position at all 
times. — what coff 








wearers @ been want- 
ing. willl last a lifetime. 


BEST WA WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Cannot et out of order. Will save thei Bre ack in 
laundry bills in one month, Put Holder in 
buttonhole of the the cuff, with clasps open. :fease 

in position in coat sléeve "after coat is on, then press 
down on the outside of the coat sleeve, ‘closing the 
clasp, thus the jaws of the holder will fasten to the | 
coat sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the coat, or 
their position can be changed without removing the 
coat. Sample pair, prepaid by mail, 25 cts. 


Agents wanted ll at sight. 





THB ty «te ad CUFF HOLDER CO. 
Chicago 


ree! Dearborn S 








The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
comets and cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, my Ey reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind 

fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five’ poe of cuffs for twe nty-five cents, 

Asamplecollar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
Cents. owe style and size. Address 

IBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening 


Used also in revers, collars, and 
sleeves,insuring perfect curves. Giver 
wonderful e not to be obtained 
by the use of any other material. 
ay your dealer for tt, or @ 12-yards 

sample sent, postpaid, "for 65 cents, 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
See OARS, MICHI@AN, 

















If you are going to pa 
House or any part of it, you 


can saye momey—at least 50 
per cent.—by sending us de- 
ALL ==: of rooms you wish 
to paper and about what price 


goods you de- sire, and we 
will mail you the largest se- 
lection of the most suitable 
and beautiful new samples, 


withourguide 
how to paper, a a te SAMPLES 


en ecumomy is } decora- 
ns. We are the largest denlers 
of Wall Papers in the U-8. One E 
ye ry Xt paper hanger want- 


eam ie books—price $1.00, 


CHAS. M._N. KILLEN, 
_ 1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The largest and best se- 
WALL | PAPERS lected samples of WALL 
parte AS, with Fite, Or | 

are lower than all others, 


Sener books. MOLES aah wi paPth ch 


Delicate Cake 


r your 

















‘pxpare o50 of a Free. 
x hate. Co, T ot, bath, K-3. 


THE..SUNDAY SCHOOL* TIMES 





As cheap as— 
Cleanliness 


is the new way of putting the expression, now that modern 
thought, effort and enterprise have made it so easy to be clean. 
Since the introduction of 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


it is not only possible to keep a vowe A) 
s clean, but with its help this can be done 
# without the housekeeper working herself 
3 to death. A large package of GOLD DUST 
B costs. only 25 cents. When you buy look 
2 out that itis GOLD DUST. You will 
8 be all right if the package is like this 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPAN 

















uticury 
SOAP + 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 

OVERWORKED PORES. 
Sale than the combined sales of all other 
complexion soaps. Sold throughout the 


skin 
- Price ssc. Potter Druc CusM. 
Corpr., Sole Props, Boston, U A. 
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for the punrere year, 
year’s output of Aer- 








| LI rh W ATER Lithaemic or = State. § 


5 James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Professor of Physiology and 
: Surgery in the Medical viment of the University of Virginia, and 
2 President of the Nationat oard of Health: 
; gu. have recently read with interest @ paper in the New York Medieal Journal 
t in Diseases of the pervguatyetem, 
J FFALO LIT] in which the writer, Dr. Boyl 
c aie se Of other eminent physiciang, ascri 

wert S epeeiat virtue as a diiect Tonic for the Nervous Syesems, m, im enees of 
x ustion. Ihave only had occasion to test its effects in this direction 

oy canes in which the nervous symptoms may have been due toa Li 
ich it is a well-knewn therapeutic peaptines: In these cases, 


diti 
i the ‘neliee folio following the use of the remedy was very decided,” 
(LITHAMIC— Suppressed” or“ latent Gout."’] 
> Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of Washington, D.C. , 
“ ante ee cere 3 that a cert coven o8 diseases of 5 fhe mesvone grates are com- 


. pliceted with and that unless this condition is remov 
y often retarded and n not ot inte beeper A entirely prevented. It is quite commonly the Y 
gaspshat in bral Conges' stlon producing Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, resulting 

€ over-mental work or much emotional disturbance, and in Epilepsy = say 
¥ nothing of many fee pe of tesentiy, a an excess of uric acid in the blood is often & 
observed. sta inde ore the of 
i wea 'y no mntter carefal yeician may be tm te the 
of mt, the lithsemic continues. I have t to over. 
come this persistence by the use a phosphate of ammonia and other so-called P 
% solvents for uric acid, but without notable effect. Several years ago, however, 1 


@ cure is very ¥ 


n to treat such cases with a re- 
sult that was as astonishing 
was beneficial to the 


This water is for sal druggists in cases doze ° 
: bottles |! $5.00 Lo. b. atthe Sp ngs. yi We pemeniees aaeate ony. baitgatlon § 7 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. ; 





say, 

motors, or, at least, ae as os have dom in'ihe past, sell heen 
Sour out of every 
commencing the sale in we Mave. soup inout 
We do not record entirely to our ef- 
forts, but, tothe superiority eo orem ar yee eae, 
Bveans & Dave, Tr , February 18, 

G fe bough’ and pat put = ‘dermator No. 2, and 
out of the ie eran aie had thirteen. Since 
that time we 


AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is history of the Aermotor 
py bch my been y ey A ons: to the preeent 
one rium 






m pare 
pertorit yof the 
workmanship, 

comp e- 


and 
idle for want of wind. 
but this region was well 
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p Lovely T Tea Roses, White, Pink & Yellow For 10 





With our NEW BOOK of SPECIAL BARGAINS in Flowers, for 1895. 


See What you Can Buy For $1, Postage Paid. 
The “Acme” Rose Set, 25 beautiful Tea and a1 0 


. 
4 
4 
. 
4 
Z 
CENTS. ; 
: 
. 
4 
e 
r 
, 


See What You Can Buy os 50c., Postage Paid. 
4 Lovely Flowering Begonias for.........- Oc. 
12 Charming Tea Koses, tT) ‘different, for.. 0c. 4 q 
12 Choice Carnation Pinks, all colors, fom 50c. 
10 Geraniums, double and single, for.. - 50e. 
12 Prize ceanaing Caryesn rysanthemums for.... 50e. 4 
These ate j semmplee of the many Sine « 
collections we can 


p 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
> 
a 
a 
a 
- 
J 
, 
p 
: 


Everblooming Roses, f0r.......+.++0+++er-e0++ 08 
The e “Champion” Geranium Set, superb sel- 
Geraniums, double & single,no two [om 


My 


The * ee Chrysanthemum set, 25 


ed varieties of this popular eons, 


‘ 
‘ in all "their forms and colors, for 069000 00 cccccee $i. 00 , 
~~ 32 HH a quarter | ofa | Century. Address MoGREGOR BR BROS., Springfield, 0 Ohio. 4 
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I Ril I McRae BSB BoB clic lied 


SOESTOS 


ve, Price List free by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Astecne Cashing, ubting OA, Emees Packite, Geter Coverings, Fire-Proot Paiste, Etc. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
__ CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 











THE ee =, la 


___ JERSEY EV City. LONDON, 











WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories pgtooutzatied 


by the Wall rT por So —} Prices fully 30 per 
| cent. lower t 
White Blanks that’ retail atldc., de. a roll. 
New Lustres Mic., FO 
Embovsed Golds | “tic. Ibe Rev. gv. Lyman “Abbott. 
LERS nretoriners back sty books a ene perbe ae ait 
DEALE x5 DISCOUNT Pp ogra of rea life. Se intarcay toot ane 
KAYSER & & ALLMAN p=) sas oer fan Arent are ning 





AGENTS! ! 


DARKNESS; ANON 







when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 
for ten or twelve of the 






strongest windmill com- 
within 50 miles 
HAS COME FRON RE- 
OTHER UNSATISFAC. 
TORY WHEZLS are AERMOTORS, You say 
have ~ ye | past year surpassed 
Wins pear record by about one-half, and that 
gon aupeet eo. double your sast year’ 


coming year. Count on us 
Aeru.otor never stood farther 

tation and infant than to-day Sarre & Batons, 

Aermotor a4. will be of pumps. Weshall offer for 


x 2316 








One of a Thousan 


This flower looks attractive—multiply it by 
1,000 and you will havea good idea of a bush of 


Andorra’s Latest Introduction 


Hypericum Moserianum (St. John's Wort.) 
A beautiful, evergreen, trailing shrub, cover- 
ed from June until late Fall with rich, ‘golden 
flowers, resembling a single rose. W ith slight 
povtess jon bg Deon und hasta, a0 bardy 

6 countr e 25 Cen 
~ ap $1. ~~. yh ~ me 
y saledaied for our new Catalogue, which 
ot Hardy 7 Trees, Shrubs Plaats, Hoses, 

and our — stock f Rhododendrons. 

t iif atoruet elle A 8 in such matters. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hitt, | 

W. Wann Harz, } Me. $y PHILADA., PA. 
LOVE 

ROME S 





If you so request we will send free 

our new Guide to Rose Culture and 

?3: 5 seenge copy of our floral maga- 
Success wi wers,”” 

& Conard Co., Weat Greve, Pa. 


OMBINATION WALKIN G and. 
NURSERY CHAIRS, [5,04 
ns FeGeR. 1% E. Genesee Bt. 

pod. es or nd Or ab mee! 
$100 made enny by ladles or reat Book. 
per month wee seller. No experience ne- 


- Outfit free for 10c. to pay 
Aer Bratz House, a North 7th 8t., Phila., Pa. 











G Ker books. L per: Tarals of Life, m0 
§ bes puthoce, a Mother, Home, and 
i 1 Carter, D. 2.75, 1, 000 Cur iostties of 








One agent, in its 


, 186, 
| RO: ie be EBT oo 


T, Publisher, New Yor! 



















































































‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


‘SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 
The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 


Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 


SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, 31 
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PRETTY 
CIRLS 


HEALTAY &8TRONG. 
MODERN Ideas of 

HEALTHPUL Dress 

are Pertected in 


Ferris’ 
GOOD 











Wh y digent and practi- 


who for years used other baking powders — 
(which they considered the best), now 


use Cleveland’s baking powder? 
It is the best that money can buy, 






do so many intel- 


i 


Copco Soap inspires 
confidence at the first = 
glance. Ahandsomer ili 
cake of soap can’t jj 
be found than this 


— 
— 
= 


l 


cal housekeepers, 





that’s why. 











It Zooks pure and zs 
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O'NEILL'S “25 





FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
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Two Special Bargains 


















gent to any address for ten i 
cents. It is made of heavy 
silk with a handsome gold 
lated buckle (guaranteed). 
n addition we send an inter- 
esting book 


FREE. 


This offer is made to intro 
duee the Harris Garter, Harris 
Wire Buckle Suspender and 
other men’s spe- ‘ 
Cialties manufac- 
tured under the 





cardinal, Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
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as pure as it looks. 
You will buy it at 
sight. Your dealer 


sells it at 5c; a cake, 
Made by 


THE W. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


= Chicago, New York, St. Louis. hl 
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WENA 


Importers and Retailers 


I 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 
China, Glassware, Heuse Furnishings 
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Men’s White Shirts... 
That fit. 


The “ Great 
Wonder ” Shirt 
unlaundered, made in 
ourowncarefully super- 
vised work-rooms, of 
fine quality linen and 
muslin—in every way 
an excellent ress 
Shirt—at the surpris- 
ingly low price of 


63 Cents 
— We pay the postage— 


Every shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing, is ac- 


PPB LO LOL 
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‘ 
Girls’ Reefer.... Short Coat for Baby ) | § curately cut, excellently made, and is 
All-wool cloth, hannsomely trimmed with || Hiaboratdly: trimmed with ‘silk braid, all- § sure to give satisfaction. In fact, we 
braid. Shades: brown, navy blue, and wool material. In navy blue and cardinal. know of no shirt in the market at near 


Sizes, 1 to 5 years. the price that can compare with it. 














( 
> 
? If not satisfacto ill cheerful 
ular e 4 ry we Ww ee: u y 
$1 .98 me Pog y $3.25 a ; send back your money. 
4A@Send for our Ilustrated Catalogys. All purchases deliverei by Express free of 5 tt 
charge at any point within 100 miles of New York City 3 | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
2 Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA { 
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; Reasons Why 
: Wesell so many men’s 
. unlaundried shirts : 


* Every shirt cut full size, reinforced 
* fronts, patent endless extension fac- 
® ing. Three numbers: 

: 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 

® Every shirt guaranteed to fit, or 
S money refunded. In ordering, give 
= full size collar worn. ' 


A. D., MATTHEWS’ SONS 






BROOKLYN, ¥. Y. 


‘The Sunday School Times irtends to admit only advcrtisements that a etroctworthr. Shonid. howeve-, an advertisement of a party not haviug good commercial credit be inad ertently inserted, 
the publivhers will refund t+ subscribers any mouey that they lose thereby. 


of 
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Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods : 


Writing it Down 


in black and white is a good way to remember: it. 
“Questions to be Answered in Writing,” bringing 
out the salient points of each week’s Sunday-school 
lesson, with blank spaces for written answers, ap- 
pear regularly in 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 Cents a Year 


In a package of 5 or more 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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